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Sir A. Conan Doyle’s latest 
story, [Lhe Prisoner’s De- 
fense’’, will be the fiction 
feature of Collier's four- 


teenth annual Automobile 
Number. It 1s perhaps the most 
unusual tale we have had in 
recent years from the pen of 
Sherlock Holmes’ creator. In 
fact, there are many interesting 


features in the big Automo- 
bile Number. Whether you 


own a car or just hope to own one, you 
will want to see and read this issue. It 
has been called ““A National Automobile 
Show on paper”. “The January 8th issue 
will be the Automobile Number of 


Collier's 


pe gee satag WEEKLY 
416 We New York City 









































“Lean 
recommend it ies : 


“| was a Builder 
Z 2000 years ago 
and My efforts 


are still ~—— A ( (; 





—and thz same principles in use when 
the pyramids were built, used in build- 
ing construction ever since, and today 
acknowledged the most efficient, are 
combined in that modern, dependable 
background for stucco, cement or plas- 
ter finished houses. 


SI 


TRADE- MARK 





SPECIFICA TIONS, 
Mideos ee 
See Z.ieaes on 


4/4 
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THE DOVETAILED KEY 
a melo,t Weds) a et 


CO=PLA 


UCCO=PLA 
BOARD 


It contains no metal to rust and break away 
from its fastenings, nothing but creosoted 
lath, asphalt-mastic and heavy fibre board, that 
will outlast any materials known, that is proof 
against moisture, vermin, heat and cold, and 
that holds the stucco in its dovetailed grip so 
it can’t crack, loosen or let go. 





REGISTERED 





Our Book “Built on the Wisdom of Ages” 


oo - gives facts and figures to prove our claims. It also 
illustrates homes, apartments, factories and public 
Bishopric Board costs less than buildings constructed with Bishopric Board, and 


gives letters from architects, 
y other back- grounds and saves at e builders and users, 


also some interesting results ‘of scientific tests. 
least 25% in material and labor. Write today for samples and this book—all free 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co. 


713 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


















HOUSE & GARDEN 











at 


th iN a 


Do You Know What 
It Costs to Build at 


of these attractive homes. 


We will be glad to show you in- 
teresting figures. Now is the time 
to begin preliminary preparations 
for Spring Building 








SF ieldston? 


You would be agreeably surprised if you knew the cost of one 


They are planned by the best Architects, according to most at 
tractive and comfortable old English and Dutch Colonial pro 
totypes, and are of the most modern and sound construction 
Located on the beautiful wooded ridge overlooking Van Cort- 
landt Park amid healthful surroundings—at a high altitude they 
enjoy all city conveniences and best educational facilities easily 
accessible to train, subway and motor 


Folder “‘A”’ sent on request 
ELAFIELD ESTAT 
Tel. 277 John. 27 Cedar St 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
242D ST. & BROADWAY 
FISH & MARVIN, 527 STH AVE 























MINERAL WOOL 


The Modern House Lining 


Samples and Circulars Free 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 


140 Cedar Street New York City 




















FOR SALE | 


Fine old estate, 35,acres, 9-room house 
with every modern improvement, located 
at North Andover, Mass., 2% miles from 
Andover depot. For photo and price ad- 
dress 


| L-717 Bay State Bldg., Lawrence, Mass. 








HAVE YOU TRIED AIKEN? 
Here you can live out of doors if you wish 
Driving, riding. autoing shooting, two golf 





courses and many tennis courts H u 
can have all the comforta of A FI RNISHED 
COTTAGE on the ixuries of a hotel, or a 
priva al mit use if u neuit ofr 
wri to e AIKEN REAI ESTATE 
ae LAIRD and SON 

AIKEN ‘ 
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s delightful in this idea 
ome town Attractive homes, 
beaut ful country surroundir 
manufacturing Midwa 
ind Philadelpl 
‘ 





» properties in othe ke 
vr sale or rent, furnished 
or unfurnished 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton N. J. 








Town or 





Country 





b é 1U want to experience 
what country lite 


means in the Summer? 

Would you like to change 
the crowded streets for the 
simple, healthy life of the 
country ? 


Now that Winter is here, 
you will soon be thinking 
of moving into the suburbs. 


House & Garden can help 
you decide that question. You 
need only to advise us what 
you prefer in the way of 
houses, the approximate 
amount you wish to pay, and 
your choice of location, 1f any. 


louse & Garden may be 
able to find just the house you 
want. Whether it be a bunga- 
low in the mountains, a cot- 
tage in a small town, a shoot- 
ing lodge on the lake, a small 
or large estate in the suburbs, 
let House & Garden put you 
in touch with those who can 
supply your wants. Just address 

The Real Estate Mart 

House & Garden 


440 Fourth Ave New York 








Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world over. Before 
buying the Hardw are for your new home, write 
for booklet “H,” on “Properly Hung Doors.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS, OoNnecticur 














THE THREE BIG S’s. 


A magazine isn’t worth the paper it’s printed 
on unless the reader gets from it 


STIMULATION 
SUGGESTION 
SERVICE 
HE pictures and text in HOUSE & GARDEN sstimulate 
your imagination, make you want to have a better house 
and a better garden, and suggest the ways to get them. 


The Reader’s Service handles the individual knotty 
problem—solves the puzzle that bothers you 


If you are getting only Stimulation and Suggestion from 
HOUSE & GARDEN you are benefiting from only 662/3% 
of its value. Ask your questions and draw a 100% dividend. 
We cut this melon every day for scores of readers. 


The Readers’ Service 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 
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No Need to Expose Yourself | 
_to Drafts and Dampness! }) 
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Mallory ‘Shutter Worker 
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you mor aly i 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO 
255 Main SL, Flemington, 6.) 


STRAWBERRIES 


(SUMMER AND FALL BEARING AND ALL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS) 




















Strawberries and all smal) Fruit 
plants mean big 1 quick pr 
for you at sr y of m« 
Ww re headq s for 8 
mer and f Bearing Strawberr 
Plant Raspt Blackher 
Gr berr Curra 
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Poultry Hints 

VERY month some dealer 
E discovers new ways and 
methods in breeding poultry. 

If you are anxious to keep your stock 
up to date, and in good condition, you 
will want to introduce new blood and 
new varieties from time to time. 

Through House & Garden you can 
keep in touch with what is new an 
essential in the poultry line. 

Look through the poultry advertise- 
ments and if you do not find exactly 
what you want, let us help you 

State your preference as to breed, 
what your breeding purpose is and 
other necessary essential details. Address 

The Poultry Yard 


House & Garden 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 


MYERS PUMPS 


With Patent Cog Gear 
Head for Shallow or 
Deep Wells 


THE PUMPS 
WITH THE 
FAMOUS 
GLASS 
VALVE 
SEAT 












































The Home You're Looking For 


| ee sieiacie house and grounds 


—secluded, but not too distant 


from community life—the house 


well-proportioned with a broad ver- 


anda and the environment healthy 


and well-kept—such a place is not 


always easily found. 


House & Garden Suggests 


in these pages 
where to find build- 
ing plots and houses 
already built which 
are distinctive and 


will answer the 
most exacting re- 


quirements. To se- 
cure the co-opera- 
tion of these reliable 
agents costs you 
They in- 


vite you to write 


nothing. 


them. 


If you do not find 
here the type of 
home you seek, 
write to House & 
Garden, stating 
your preference as 
to locality, approxi- 
mately the amount 
you are planning to 
invest, and other 
particulars, and we 
will endeavor to 
find for you. the 


ideal home you 


seek. Address 


The Real Estate Mart 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


440 Fourth Ave. 


New York 














Knock-Down 
Bird Houses 


Most complete, ar- 
tistic line ever of- 
fered. 46 different 
styles and sizes, from 
35c up to $25.00. 
Build NOW! Write 
for illustrated folder. 


E. E. EDMANSON 
& CO., 
624-634 S. Norton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 











‘A LOWAY 


POTTERY > 


DOUBLES THE GARDEN'S CHARM 
Ta your Garden be Small.a 
Sun-dial Bird Font or Gazing Globe 

adds the Essential touch while your Plants 
° will have New Beauty in Artistic 
GALOWAY Pots Boxes and Vases 
jA Wealth of Suggestions for 
Making your Garden Attractive 
will be found in our Catalogue 
Bee which we will mail upon request 
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Poultry Pointers 


Are you desirous of increasing the variety of 
your stock? There are dozens of new breeds 
of fowl which perhaps you never heard of. 
Tell us in detail all your needs and require- 
ments. Perhaps we can supply your wants. 
House & Garden keeps in touch with the 
best breeders and dealers of Poultry. 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














Hill's Evergreens Grow 






Reautify yourhome. Plant Hill's 
Evergreens. We are evergreen epe- 
cialists, not only in growling bet in 
planning artistic effects. Prices low- 
est--quality considered. Don't risk 
failure--Get Hill's Free Evergreen 
wk. Write to-day 
expert advice free! 


| D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Box 3014 DUNDEE, ILL. 


—— 





It Pays to Fertilize 
DIAMOND BRAND COMPOST 
Well Rotted Horse Manure 
Dried—Ground—Odorless 
Ask your dealer for circulars or send to 
us for circular “B" and prices 


NEW YORK STABLE MANURE CO. 
273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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BUILDING? 


Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper 
methods of beautifying your home, 
Describes Johnson's Prepared 
Wax, which gives hard, glass- 
like finish to furniture, floors, 
a ete. Does not gather 
ust. 6 not oily. uk 

tells about ‘ oo 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. 
Makes cheap, soft woods as artis 




















Myers Pumps have many patented 
and exclusive features The Cog 
Gear Head makes them one-third 
easier to operate than the old style 
pumps They are anti-freezing and 
are fitted with the Myers Patented, 
Non-Corrosive Glass Valve Seat. 

The complete line includes Hand 
and Windmill! Pumps, House and Cis- 
tern Pumps, Power Pumps, Hydro- 
Pneumatic Pumps, Electric House 
Pumps, Spray Pumps, etc 

May we send you a catalog? 


: F.E. MYERS & BRO. rReEr ASHLAND,O. Beverly, Mass. 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS ! 


Garden Furniture 
Artistic, Comfortable and Durable 
OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, te os ber oe 
a7 . , . . ‘cce ‘ yoods vo 
RI STIC WORK GA RDE N HOL SES, interested in building, ng will 
ROSE ARBORS & OTHER ACCES- mail you free a Dollar Portfolio 
SORIES FOR THE ADORNMENT i fanale. chewing all 
. PR > re opular woods fir vith . 
& COMFORT OF THE GARDENS son's Wood Finishes. The eats 
Send for Catalogue of Many Designs 


and the 25¢ book Edition H.G.12 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 





are Free and Postpaid. 
S.C. Johnson & Sen, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Fintshing Authoriites’ 


















































Homestead Silver Campines 


THE VIGOROUS STRAIN 
Wins at the Palace, New York City, December, 1915 


At the largest Winter Show ever held in America, and the 
first big winter show of the season—Frank L. Platt, Judge. 

Winnings: Ist and 4th Cock; Ist and 2nd Hen; Ist and Sth Cockerel; 2nd 
and 4th Pullet; 2nd Exhibition Pen; ist Display, with several specials, includ- 
ing special for color and type on ist hen and color on Ist cockerel. 

The comment on the quality and condition of our birds was 

WONDERFUL! 


At the foremost poultr hows the Campine has taken more prizes for white 
egus than at ther bi l Campine eggs are pure white, large, well shaped 
delicate and fin n fav 

For the discriminating egg trade the Campine is unsurpassed 
As a table fow!l, it superior to all other non-sitting breeds The breast is 
full and plump, the thigh re full, the flesh is firm and has a flavor like 
that f the wild ¢ it For broilers and soft roaster the Campine is un 
excelled 

The breed hard great foragers and are noted for the small amount of 
food which th sume 

In addition to their blue ribbon reputation ur VIGOROUS STRAIN has an 
established reput n f t na vigor, earl maturity and heavy laying 
that makes the I t «le 

Show r utility tock f VIGOROUS STRAIN ill having size beauty 


Rostot New 

York 
LS State 

Falr 
the first 

I l big 

p! show of 

f the 

fir . is n 

t Septem 

I ils ber 13th 

f to 18th 
1915 

d la thirteen 

be regular 

‘ k prize 

} includi: 
pe il 
for first 

i} ‘ hen and 


first 





if you are interested we shall be pleased to send you our Catalogue. 


Our aim is full value, quality and satisfaction 


HOMESTEAD CAMPINE FARM, Box HG, Wayland, Mass. 














Are You Interested in Poultry? 


Are you desirous of increasing the variety of your stock? There 
re i f new breed f fowl w h perhaps you have never heard of 
] tail vy r ne ind requirements Perhaps r wants 


House & Garden keep n tou with the best breeders and ck — Ts of Poultry 


The Poultry Yard, House & Garden, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 














Brooder No. 3 Poultry Houses—2 units 
BROODE RK in be operated out of-doors tr 


FREMEGOOR, ile attention of expense.” 50 ta 100" 


Pot L TRY HOUSE F ted complete for 60 hens—8x20 


” us 0. First pen, $60.00; additional pens, $50.00 each 
Portable tei eine vermin phot 


SETTING “COOP to set a hen in and brood her chicks, $3.00 


Houses All neatly painted and quickly bolted together. Send for illus 
; uc 


trated catalog 


E. F. HODGSON COo., Room 326, 116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 


CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST.. NEW YORK 


Address all correspondence to Boston. 


Setting Coop 


zero weather with 
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Would You Give $100,000.00 For A Hen? 


ADY EGLANTINE is the famous White Leghorn that 
laid 314 eggs in 365 days. Her owner sets her value at 
$100,000.00. 
Her recent exhibition at one of the big poultry shows has ex- 
cited decided comment. 
Everybody who lives in the country and who has poultry-keep- 
ing facilities, wants to know how to increase egg production. 
White Leghorns lay large white eggs; so do Campines; so do 
Black Minorcas. Other breeds are distinguished for their 
size, appearance, plumage, etc. 
The Golden Pencilled Hamburg, for instance, is very beauti- 
ful, but so rare that there are not more than 200 in existence. 
The real poultry-keeping enthusiast is ever receptive for 
every new idea and suggestion that is available. That is what 
makes the pastime so attractive. As a rule, the careful stu- 
dents are not the ones who lose money in poultry. 
House & Garden editors seek to publish information of inter- 
est to those particular people who care enough about poultry 
to make a study of the subject. 
In addition to the information in these pages, we shall be 
glad, at all times, to answer questions as to breeds, housing 
problems, feeds, equipment. 
Perhaps we can help you in improving your quarters, or 
selecting the right stock, or in strengthening your breeds. 
If you want assistance in securing 


Better Poultry 

Better Eggs for Setting 
Better Feeds 

Better Housing Facilities 
Better Equipment 


write to us and avail yourself of House & Garden’s 
Free Service To Its Readers. Address 
The Poultry Yard 


House ‘Garden 


With which is incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
Published by Condé Nast & Co. Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 









ILLER’S *otirry GUIDE |[DO YOU wisH A DOG? 
of yay: ( hie ae = : FREE 


Chere is no companion and protector like 


Di @ faithful and good-tempered dog. 
; 2 fares Guam, Glance through The Dog Show in this num- 
ete = Fy worth ‘hh win its infor- ber. The very dog you wish may be there. 






mation and valuable advice Send for 
ay copy and learn how to succeed rais- 
poulery- for pleasure or profit. 


POULTRY & EGGS 


FOR HATCHING for sale at bargain prices. 


Address 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 17, Rockford, Ill. 





If not, write us, stating your preference as 
to breed. the approximate amount you wish 
to pay and we will put you in touch with just 
the dog you desire. We recommend trust 
worthy animals of many breeds. Address 


Dog Show 
HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 













Finest published 
, 144 pages, 210 pretty pictures 
and beautiful color plates. Com 
plete instructions how to breed, 
hatch, feed by improved methods 
*» describes our busy Poultry Farm 
with 53 pure-bred varieties, includ- 
ing Runner Ducks. Lowest price 
list on fowls, eggs. incubators, sprout- 


ers. etc This great 50c book mailed or only 5e¢ 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 67, Clarinda, ta. 





Latest Book Protta>le Poultry. 








Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds il- 
ustrated and described, many in 
olor. Perfect poultry guide—all 
wts. Low prices on stock and 
atching eggs. Incubators and 
yrooders. 23 years in business. 
You need this book. Send 10c for 
> it—today. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 26, Rheems, Pa. 
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A SAFE COMPANION FOR YOUR 

CHILDREN OR FOR YOURSELF 

A Necessity for your Country 
Home 


A GOOD DOG 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
showing the German Shepherd 
Dog (Police Dog) and his per- 
formances. This is free upon 
request. 


POLICE DOGS 


PALISADE KENNELS 
East Killingly, Conn. 











German Shepherd Dogs 
Puppies for Sale 


BLACKLICK KENNELS 
Luke H. Swank, Owner 


Swank Building JOHNSTOWN, PA. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed free to any address 
by the Author 
agnosie’ S 


Pionee H.CLAY GLOVER,V.S. 
Dog Remedies 118 West 31st St., New York 














NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE, Inc. | 


Giant St. Bernard, Great 
Danes of Newfoundland 
Pups, German Shepherds and 
Dobermans, English, French 
and Boston Bulls, Dachshunds 
Airedales, Chow-Chows, Toy 
Spaniels, Pomeranians,Scotch 
Collies, Pekingeee, Italian 
Greyhounds, Persian and Ap 
@ ra Kittens. 


Always the Best—At Lowest Prices 
204 East 19th Street New York 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 


If you want a real pal, 
guard, or companion for 
your children get an 
Airedale. I usually have 
busky, country rai 
puppies and grown ter 
riers for sale at $20.00 
and upwards 
Neshonshon Farm Ken- 








nels, Bridgeport, Conn. 
R. F. D. 62. 








Beautiful Cocker Spaniels [AMERICAN KENNELS | 


grown dogs and puppies, cream or 
black now ready for covery. 


. 
Toy Maltese Terriers, Toy Black and 
Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy 

Terriers $15.00 up; Toy 
Pome ranians, $25 00 up; Toy Fox- 


For prices and full particulars adress Br Bante Nettie BS 
BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY BD: orck “h “Callies, § $10.00 | up: 
Hasbrouck Heights New Jersey dales, Bnaliah Bulls, Panis and 
grown, Stud Dogs anc s 


Telephone 110-M 








whelp. State waren shi 
where. Dept. jevese,'B 















Registered Collie Puppies 


From free range, hardy Northern dogs, trained to work, 
Make natural stock drivers, fine pets and watch dogs. State 
enter 


Harleston Collie Kennels, Hallowell, Me. 

















“That Dog Knows We Need Him’’ 


HE dog everybody wants is one that knows he is 
needed. Whether it is for companionship or for pro- 
tection, you want the dog you can count on and trust. 
@ Here is where breeding counts. Well-bred dogs are | 
faithful. They are intelligent and sympathetic. They will 
tramp through the fields with you or stay behind to watch. 
Instinctively they know how to do their part. 
@ The well-bred dog is the only dog to purchase. 





House & Garden Suggests 


that you take pains to select a If you do not find the dog you | 
well-bred dog. That you avail seek among these kennel an- 
yourself of the services of our nouncements, write us your pref- 
advertisers when so doing. You erence as to breed, the approxi 
can always be sure of their re- mate amount you wish to pay. 
liability. Address 

The Dog Show 


House & Garden, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 








ow 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS 


From the greatest living sires, Champion 
Soudan Swiveller, Champist Gold Heels 
and King Oorang Classiest and bravest 
dogs over bred, the popular dog of the 
times, splendid companions, romping play 
mates, matchless watch dogs and game to 
the core. The Airedale is the best all-round 
dog for the house, country or the farn We 


make a specialty of intellectual development 
#s well as fine physical qualities Puppies 
and grown stock ilso registered brood ma 
trons for sale Safe delivery guaranteed 
At stud, the blue ribbon winners Goldsmith 
and Gadfly, both ms of ¢ aamgee m Gold 
Heels and magnificent fifty pound dogs 
Stud fees $15.00 Prices me. 2 
Shipped on approval to responsible parties 


THOMAS KERRH BRAY 


232 Clark St. Westfield, N. J. 
Phone 424M 














THE 


MIDKIFF KENNELS 
W. T. PAYNE, Owner 


For the past twenty-eight years we have 
been the largest breeder and exhibitor of 
Cocker Spaniels. 

During that time we have won more zes 
than any other exhibitor in the United States 
or Canada 

Our entire breeding stock, including both 
stud dogs and matrons, are the very best ob- 
tainable. 

Our dogs are all farm raised, insuring strong 
constitutions and rugged health, and the de- 
velopment of their intelligence and house 
manners receives the same careful attention 
as the maintenance of their health. 

We always have a large number on hand, 
both sexes, all ages and in all the various 
standard colors for sale. 

Also several broken and unbroken. Point- 
ers, Setters and Irish Water Spaniels. 

For full particulars, description and prices, address 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 
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and pictures. 


PEKINGESE 
Fift de 

glares ow ona 
82p Write | ye A. 


MRS. H.A. BAXTER 


Great Neck, |. 1.,Tel. 418 of 489 
Fifth Ave., Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 








| OFFER YOU DOGS of TRIED and PROVEN STOCK 


kind companions 
one stork woke h dogs. 
AT STUD AND FOR SALE 
. French Bull Dogs, Dr. De Laxe and Ch. Gue- 
m 


usse' 

Frene h Bull Dogs, English Bull Dogs, Wire Haired 
Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinchers, Ola} mageeh Sheep 
Dogs, Airedale, Sealyham and Sec oteh Terriers, Schip- 
a os, Chow the ows, Pugs, Pekinese Pups ‘and one 

emale Great Dane 
rite us what you desire and we will do our utmost 
to get you exactly what you want 


Mrs. Wm. Brinck, Grand Ave., Newburgh, N. Y_ 











Correspondence 


Invited. 


Dogs 
Shipped 
Anywhere 














Pekingese of Quality 
Imported from the Champion 
NEWNHAM KENNELS, ENGLAND 


Dogs, Show Dogs, Brood Matrons and Puppies from finest stock 
Prices reasonable Select your dog now 


KATHERINE PRESBREY 
4 4 West 40th Street Telephone 8511 Bryant NEW YORK CITY 





Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. 


When in town 
call and see 


our stock 
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HOUSE 


VJ, 


GARDEN 








F.H. Beckwith, Architect 











The Mouse Was Hungry! 


E ran about noiselessly, a tiny insignificant thing—un- 


believably deadly. For he came upon a hard, black 






insulated wire—nibbled a little—was frightened by the 


little hissing flash—and scampered away. 


Three hours later a twenty thousand dollar house and its costly contents 
was a smouldering mass of ruins, a mother was hovering between 
life and death, a little child was lost to those who loved him more than 
the whole world, and a father was pacing the floor of a friendly neigh- 
bor’s house, fighting against madness for what seemed his crime—but 


which was only lack of foresight. 


calculable value of absolute safety against fire. 


They advise Natco not alone for safety, but also for economy—for al- 
though Natco is specified for the greatest of skyscrapers, it is suitable 


too for the least expensive home. 


They know how its air blankets keep a house cooler in summer 


and warmer in winter. 


They know it is vermin-proof, weatherproof, temperature-proof 


—and fireproof. 


In short, they recommend it as a most modern building ma- 
terial, for beauty, economy, sanitation, comfort and safety. 


Established 1889 


ee a 2 re! 





Send today for the book “‘Natco Houses.”” Address 
Department Y enclosing ten cents (stamps or 
coin). It will give you many new ideas for build- 
ing—part of the free Natco Service—at your service 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in principal cities in the U. S. and Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


eS ee 


Build throughout of 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


It is a decision recommended by architects, who in their experience know the in- 
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USING HOUSE & GARDEN 


Readers of House & Garpen have at 
eir command a staff of competent archi 
tects, landscape gardeners, practical farmers, 
kennel experts, poultry raisers, interior deco- 
rators, antique and curio experts and shop- 
pers of whose services they can readily avail 
themselves. Questions in any of these de- 
partments and in any phase of house build 
ing, house furnishing and gardening, will 
receive prompt replies. State your problems 
clearly. In landscape gardening questions 
send sketch map of your grounds. Land- 
scape gardening questions requiring a drawn 
map and a planting table will hereafter be 
charged $10, payable in advance. 

@ Addresses of where to purchase any ar- 
ticle will be sent by mail without charge, and 
as promptly as possible. The House & Gar- 
DEN Shopping Service will purchase any ar- 
ticle shown on these pages. 

@ The Editor is always pleased to examine 
any a that may be submitted for pub- 
lication, but he assumes no responsibility for 
it, either in transit or while in his possession, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST & CO., INC 
SUBSCRIPTION : 


Ww E. BECKERLE, TREASURER 
COUNTRIES; SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 





although all reasonable care will be taken. 
Full postage should always be enclosed for 
the return of unavailable manuscripts. 

gq The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address and 
the name and address, exactly as it appeared 
on the wrapper of the last copy received. 
Three weeks’ notice is required, either for 
changing an address or for starting a new 
subscription. 


GARDEN PLANNING NUMBER 


@ By planning your garden in January and 
February, you save time and labor in March 
and April. Lay out your campaign now, and 
you will be ready to proceed with it just as 
soon as weather and soil permit outdoor 
work. For that reason the Garden Planning 
Number will be invaluable. Every conceivy- 
able kind of garden is considered, amply 
explained and von illustrated. Thus, in 
‘The Vegetable Garden to Fit Your Table” 
you have laid out a plan whereby you can 
raise just enough vegetables for your family, 
whether there are five or eight members. 


CONDE NAST, PUBLISHER 


$3.00 A YEAR IN THE U. 8., COLONIES AND 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT 


In “How Will Your Garden Grow?” flowers 
are considered in the same manner—the kind 
of flowers to suit your tastes and time. 
There is a “Green and White Garden” for 
the woman who likes color succession, and a 
collection of garden fences and walls show- 
ing details of treatment. The pergola is also 
included in this list of garden plans. 

G lor the man interested in houses are two 
of more than passing interest—a restored 
farmhouse showing before and after pic- 
tures, and a moderate priced house designed 
by Frank Chouteau Brown. For the collec- 
tor of antiques and curios are pages on 
pewter and coral medallions and . wrought 
iron wares. For the home decorator, three 
pages of distinctive interiors. For the men 
and women who are interested in community 
development are two articles: “How to Form 
and Manage a Garden Club,” and the story 
of how one western city cleaned up its yards 
and made them gorgeous with flowers. 

@ These glimpses give an earnest of what 
is to come in the February House & Garnen. 
The reality of its pages will exceed even the 
most sanguine expectation. 


, 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT; GEORGE VON UTASSY, VICE PRESIDENT, 


MEXICO; $3.60 IN CANADA; 84.00 IN FORBIGN 
THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK cIiTy. 
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The south side of the residence of Jonathan 
Godfrey, Esq., at Bridgeport, Connecticut 


F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., architect 
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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN HOUSE BUILDING 


Why Modern American Architecture Stands High—Its Floundering Past—The Need for Honest 
Craftsmanship and How the Architect and Owner Can Revive It 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Let us adopt the words “house building” in place of the 
pretentious and 19th Century “domestic architecture” and so 
begin forthwith by saying that modern house building in Amer- 
ica Occupies a position of singular and admirable distinction. 
The statement is quite safe and boasts the added virtue of com- 
plete truth. There may be those that find our official architec- 
ture artificial and verbose, our churches eclectic, reactionary 
and archzological, our schools either illiterate or damned by 
intensive (and offensive) efficiency, our municipal monsters, 
such as shops and hotels and office buildings, menaced on the 
one hand by the Scylla of anarchic individualism plus an in 
temperate logic, on the other by the Charybdis of inherited but 





Courtesy of the Architectural Record 
The type of mid-Western house designed by Frank Lloyd Wright—a study in horizontals and verticals. The residence 
of Avery Cooniey, Esq., at Riverside. Illinois 


unaccommodating “orders”—1 do not know. But if there are 
such, the picking and stealing fingers of criticism are withheld 
from the whole category of house building. 


CoMMENDABLE Mopern Work 

Whatever we have done or left undone, we have in thirty 
years redeemed the architectural art of the householder from 
the pit it had digged for itself in the early and awful Eighties, 
and we now can point with pride to the houses of good citizens, 
from Portland in the East to Portland in the West, and from 
St. Paul to New Orleans. Not to all of them, of course; at 
least not in pride, but to so many, and so widely disposed, and 
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as been accomplished by the Pennsylvania architects on the basis of their own wonderful old-stone work is 


among the most distinguished achievements in modern architecture 


by so many hands and in so many so-called styles, that they 
mark the caste, establish the type and the argument, and re- 
buke the scoffer, the pessimist and the prophet. 

For my own part | can write with frankness, not unmixed 
with envy, for clients have determined ( fallaciously, I am per- 
suaded) that my own activities should lie elsewhere and that 
I should not be permitted to have any hand in this excellent 
work. Necessarily, therefore, | am impelled to add the criti- 
cism of the outsider (the critic 
is always this) to the testimony 
of the admiring and | 
very gladly avail myself of the 
dual opportunity that is offered 
by House & GARDE! 


witness, 


It is rather a fine thing, when 
you come to think of it, that own- 
er and architect should have been 
able to work together as they | eS 
in th rectiol l eat tl ’ 
that | at least thet 
«| idl » UW ly ood 
( harit rt at home, o1 
nowhere: the church, the school 
ind the dwellu g represent three 
oO the stable and admit ible ele- 
ments in a life long since horribly 


11 


messed up with all manner ot in- 
ferior things that have assumed 
and achieved an indispensable pri- 
ority, and here, at least, architec- 
ture is dealing with real things. 
Neither owner nor architect could 


have wrought the great transtor- 
mation alone That the former 
should have desired, and the lat- 
ter have ottered, the increas- 
ingly good things that crowd the 
landscape and the professional 
magazines, 1 a tact very heart 
ening at time when the world 
is hungrily in need of such en- 
couragement The house build- 
ing of the last twenty years Courtesy of the Architectural R 
means this in any case: that 
there is a fine and vital and noble 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 





impulse in society that may, in the end, mean its salvation. 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE’s SAKE 


Another point that seems to me of especial value is that 
this good work is not only not confined to “high life” owners 
and headline architects; it is quite as conspicuous in the little 
houses of the less opulent and ostentatious, and at the hands 
of architects whose fame is being slowly and modestly built 





ecord 


The seashore cottage type of the more elaborate de- 
sign—the residence of W. S. and J. T. Spaulding, 


Little and Brown, architects 


up on the basis of their good 
work, rather than vice versa. In- 
deed, it would be _ interesting, 
profitable and none too difficult 
to defend the thesis that the less 
costly the house and the less 
prominent the architect, the bet- 
ter it is as art. Money and fame 
are the most highly prized wea- 
pons of the devil and many a man 
rises from a good cottage to a bad 
palace: many an architect slips 
from the hard basis of good art to 
the ease and plenty of a bad fash 
ion. Art never begins at the top 
and filters down—at least, this is 
true of the art that lasts. It be- 
gins amongst the people them- 
selves and they, for their own bet- 
ter expression, nurture the great 
geniuses that finally lift art to its 
highest levels: men like Phidias, 
Dante, Leonardo, Robert de 
Coucy, Bach, Browning. We, of 
late, have thought otherwise and 
have acted accordingly, but the 
best promises lie not in the inten- 
sive products of a highly special- 
ized and Brahministic education, 
but rather in such instances as 
this where the foundations are be- 
ing laid surely and true. 

Of course there is in it all noth- 
ing approaching unity of stylistic 
method or local and racial and 
contemporary originality; this is 

















Courtesy of the Architectural Record 
A Pacific Coast type—a residence at Los Angeles, California 
=. B. Rust, architect 


as it should be. Styles that are united, original and unusual, 


come of a society of like nature. This quality we lack at 
present in any faintest degree; we have neither racial nor 
cial nor philosophical nor religious unity. When we have 


this, as we may gain it through the present sifting of souls and 
of peoples like wheat, we can hope for a consistent artistic 
expression. At present the best we can hope for is increasing 
good taste, honesty, sincerity and a fine interpretation of our 
chosen styles. It is precisely these things we are getting in 
abundant measure. 
EARLY ARCHITECTURAL FLOUNDERING 

When the last tradition of a popular and instinctive art van- 
ished, about 1825, we forthwith began our search for old styles 
to conauer; we found plenty of them and annexed them piti- 
lessly, quite without understanding what any one of them 
meant. Greek, Gothic, Italian, French Empire, Renaissance, 





An elaborate classical type is this Pennsylvania residence. 


Courtesy f the Architectural Record 


An adapted Mission type—a residence in Dover, Mass. 
James Purdon, architect 


English, Colonial, all were successively taken in hand, with 
astonishing and even terrifying results, one being indubitably 
the production, in the space of seventy-five years, of the most 
awful architecture recorded in history. Now we deal with the 
same styles, with others added, but mark the amazing differ 
ence: where once was a childish playing with ill-remembered 
or worse-copied details applied to impossible forms construct- 
ed from novel and supposititious materials, is now a keen and 
sympathetic laying hold of the very heart of things, an actual 
thinking in the terms of the style and after the very fashion 
of its creators. 

Take, for example, our own Colonial, a fine style, logical, 
self-respecting, full of instinctive refinement. When I was a 
draughtsman in my first (and only) office in the early Eighties, 
it was just coming into vogue, and the crimes committed in 
its name were as numerous as they were ingenious. Colonial 
stands for simplicity of form and perfect proportion, but at 


Horace Trumbauer, architec 











In treating the native Pennsylvania stone, 
the wall, with the obviously successful 


first there was nothing of this; 
we took our fantasttcal agyre- 
gation ot blocks il | gables and 
round bay windo and con- 
tendedly applied our muscellan- 


eous detail of broken pediments, 
twisted balusters, Palladian win- 
dows and what-not, and prided 
our elve on oul yatriotic re- 
turn to a “national style.” Of 
ourse, we then painted it yel 
low and white, with green blinds, 


and the task was triumphantly 


accomplished When at last a 
realization of the singular wick- 
edness of our acts came to us, 
we conscientiously turned to a 
careful study of the existing 


movement, and this was carried 
to lengths that we went 
through a period of pure arche- 
ology when the careless addition 


such 


of Georgian mouldings from 
Pennsylvania to a_ structure 
couched generally in the terms 
of Salem Colonial was a faux pas so 
atrocious as to be almost enough to 


keep a man out of the A I. A. Pedan- 
tic as it was. however, it killed the silly 


stuff of the first kind and actually made 


possible the third the present—when 
study and general culture have pro- 
duced a working in Colonial, by innu 


is sensible and 
The archaic quality has dis 


merable ar< hite ts, that 


intimate 


appeared, the houses are no longer 
either burlesques or restorations, and 
new conditions, new ways are met just 


as the old builders would have met 
them, simply, delicately, in good taste 
lemen ilw ivs 


Hone 


is there w 


gent 


Tut RABLE COLONIAL 
! 


\r ereat Colont il and 
(,eorgian W rk (the quite 

Mr. Eberlein has shown in 
The Architecture of Colonial 


two were 
different 


his book, “ 


America’) in many sections of the 
country—New England, the Hudson 
River, Pennsylvania, Virginia—each 
differentiating itself delicately from 
the others, so in the development of the 


A Tudor country house of modern construction in 
which the objectionable elements of earlier work 


are 





fortunately 





architects both whitewash and leave untouched 
results. Savery, Sheetz & Savery, architects 





missing. Edmund B. Gilchrist, 
architect 
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honorable Colonial of to-day each mode 
is used as a starting point and by men 
in almost every part of America. From 
the beginning this is a divergence, both 
from the name itself and away from 
all the others: this is as it should be 
What has been accomplished by the 
Philadelphia architects on the basis of 
their own wonderful old stone-work, 
by far the most notable contribution to 
general house building in America, and 
one of the most distinguished achieve- 
ments in modern architecture—is typi- 
cal of what has been done elsewhere 

So has come a very beautiful new 
thing, not an imitation, nor an affecta- 
tion, but a fine recognition of fine things 
and fine motives. Papier maché orna- 
ments and stock columns and ballusters 
have gone the way of all flesh; in their 
place has arisen a reserved and instinc- 
tive feeling for those fine, wide pro- 
portions, those elements of grave and 
well-bred simplicity that mean Colonial 
and are emphasized by the delicate and 
affectionate detail we can still cull from 
the few relics which are left us along 
he Atlantic seaboard. 

Tue EnciisH Mope 

Equally with Colonial (or 
properly speaking, Georgian) 
the English mode of building 
has transformed itself. From 
the time of “Downing’s Cot- 
tages,” sporadic attempts had 
been made at a revival of Eng- 
lish 16th Century work; at first 
in the quaintly fallacious wood 
of the “Carpenter’s Gothic” 
era, later in the Eighties with a 
slight increase in consistency. 
Not that the moral reform was 
brilliant or far-reaching: if the 
“Strawberry Hill” fancy for 
translating 14th and 15th Cen- 
tury stories into the accommo- 
dating and economical medium 
of painted plank was aban- 
doned for a specious “half- 
timber” style, the gain in struc- 
tural veracity was not great for 

(Continued on page 68) 


Garden view of the house above, showing its natural relation to its setting 




















WINDOWS FOR 
YOUR HOUSE 
Types to be Considered by the 
Prospective House Builder 






















The Pennsylvania Colonial type of window 
in which shape, panes and shutters are the 
three elements. The shutter hardware is a 
local style capable of adaptation 


A range of leaded casement windows, suit- 
able for a country house. The framework 
is oak, without any sort of finish, fastened 
together with oak pins which project 
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The round-headed window 
with double-hung sash, small 
panes and fitted shutters is 
decorative in itself. Simplic- 
ity of line requires no other 
decoration. It should be 
placed in such position in a 
facade as to be a center of 
interest. The type should not 
be used too often on one front. 


Wilson Eyre, architect 








The idea of the old English iron 
casement is being adapted success- 
fully by American architects. They 
are modernly practical and yet 
lack none of the old charm. In a 
house of English Tudor or Eliza- 
bethan design, such as this, noth- 
ing is more suitable than a tiered 
and stone mullioned staircase lead- 
ed casement window. Edmund B. 
Gilchrist, architect 


If the nature of the rest of the 
facade permits, staircase windows 
are unquestionably the most in- 
teresting for the architect and 
housebuilder. Varied uses and 
positions allow numerous forms. 
An unusual treatment in this 
house, designed by Edmund B. 
Gilchrist, is the tiered and brick 
mullioned staircase corner case- 
ment window above 





In planning a facade the architect 
deals with spaces and voide— 
spaces the wall, voids the windows, 
and upon the juxtaposition of the 
two depends his success. In this 
house, of which Edmund B. Gil- 
christ is architect, several types 
are shown—round-top stairs win- 
dow, a French window with bal- 
cony, double hung sash windows 
alone and in pairs, and in one in- 
stance, flanked with panels later to 


be filled with Della Robbia plaques 
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The regulation dining-room of the regulation apartment, resplendent in “angry cat” glass 
and stock fixtures set against a flaccid background of dull brown, was transformed with 
pale yellow woodwork, seji green and rose and white Morris “Daisy"’ paper that brought 
into striking contrast the dull silver lighting group and the deeper tones of the mahogany 




















While not the same room, this bedroom should be compared with that on the page oppo- 
site to show the possibilities of paint and paper and the discriminating selection and 
arrangement of furnishings. The one is heavy and cluttered, the other simple, full of rest- 
ful spaces, as a bedroom should be. Square corner blocks were substituted above the doors 
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An Instance 


ACK of every 
truly fine deco- 
rative scheme— 

it matters nothing 
how simple nor how 
elaborate stands the 
inflexible and 
unvarying law of 
fitness, and the foun- 
dations of that law 
are genuineness, sin- 
cerity and under- 
standing That this 
is the basis of all 
good taste and that its 
antipode, bad taste, is 
the inevitable result 
of the unstudied and 
insincere use of forms 
and colors not under- 
stood and not leved, is 
a matter well appre- 
ciated by the intelli- 
gent. For when these 
elements of the home 
are not a sympathetic 
part of the lives they 
serve, they are lost, 
the empty shells of 
grace and charm. 


CHEAP IMITATIONS 


And though these 
matters are accepted 
in theory, we seem yet 
too young in artistic 
life to have crystal- 
lized our theories into 
practice. Therein lies 
the error of many of 
our American homes. 
We are the artistic 
heirs of all the golden 
ages past, and, like the 
heirs of many a vast 
tortune, our oppor- 
tunity has proved our 
dilemma. We have 
found our place in the 
scheme of things alto- 
gether too comfort- 
able; we have been 
content to take the 
path of least resist- 
ance, and to fill our 
homes with an incon- 
sistent hodge-podge 
of imitations and soul- 
less forms, cheaper 
than the genuine, not 
in money perhaps, but 
in spirit and person- 
ality, and our excuse 
—when we are called 
to account and ac- 


cused of inconsistencies—has all too often been, “Oh, well, 
On that flimsy in- 


“ONLY A 


in Which Appreciation, Discrimination and Elimination Were 


MATTER OF TASTE” 


City Apartment With Obvious Results 


HENRY BLACKMAN SELL 
Author of “Good Taste in House Furnishing” 





Thus appeared the spacious front bedroom before the change was 
made that transformed it into a living-room of rare elegance and 
dignity. Among other things the stock lighting fixtures were removed 





Apart from the simple Adam mantel which took the place of the over- 
ornate gas-logs and the graceful candelabra, no structural changes 


were made, 


you know that is only a matter of taste.” 


sincerity we have grown to be a nation of imitators. 

Our masters of commerce and invention, our scholars and 
our men of business are also the heirs of a mighty past, but 
for them it has been truth to be accepted and error to be re- 


These two views are from opposite ends of the room 


with the best artistic thought. 









Applied to a 


jected, and never a 
gullible acceptance of 
the whole. 

No, it is not “a 
matter of taste” when 
we accept for our 
home’s decoration 
those forms of beauty 
which we do not sym- 
pathetically under- 
stand; it is a matter 
of intellectual lazi- 
ness. We take what 
is smart for the mo- 
ment without a ques- 
tion of its fitness and 
adaptability for our 
individual needs, and 
in so doing we lose 
that greater delight, 
which is the sonl of 
art and which is ours 
only through sincere 
study and search of 
the decorative funda- 
mentals upon which 
the artists and lovers 
of the beautiful have 
built. 

True, we cannot all 
live in mansions fitted 
for the most elabo- 
rated achievements of 
our artistic forefath- 
ers, but we can all sur- 
round ourselves with 
a true and lasting 
beauty based firmly 
on that genuine qual- 
ity which fits our in- 
dividual education 
and pocket-book, no 
matter with what dif- 
ficulties we are sur- 
rounded. Then, and 
then only, is the final 
working out of our 
decorative scheme 
“only a matter of 
taste.” 


3ACHELORS TASTE 


With a deep under- 
standing of these 
facts of artistic life, 
and with that com- 
plete disregard of the 
difficulties of annoy- 
ing and inharmonious 
externalities that 
comes with such an 
understanding, two 
bachelors recently 
took a most ordinary 
apartment in the old 


collegiate residence district of Chicago and proceeded to work 
out quarters fitted to their culture and their sincere sympathy 


The one, Burgess Staford, is a mural painter and designer 
of splendid interiors ; the other, William Steiger, is a cosmopo- 
lite, whose life work, as an actor and musician of the better 





lf 


type, has brought him in 


toucl t! ll that 1s fin- 
est throughout the world. 
That such men these 
should creat home of 
di lity and charm is not 
a matter for wonderment, 
but what they have done 
1 n excellent ¢ xample of 
what others can do, not 
by rote and copy, but by 
the compelling thre fold 
power ofl nuineness, 


sincerity and understand 


Che paciousness and 
adaptabilit of the rooms 
were carefully taken as 
the first consideration, for 
neither had the incl 
of the pocl 


mation 


et-bool tor ex 
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rificing the artistic merit 
of the chosen schemes. 
In the hall bedroom study, 
where space was very 
limited, the scheme is es- 
pecially interesting. <A 
Morris “Orchard” paper 
in pastel blues, browns 
and greens was set in 
panels with wide borders 
of grey lavender and a 
narrow line of warm 
ivory woodwork. 

The stock lighting fix- 
tures were removed for 
fixtures more in harmony 
with their plans, the din- 
ing-room cabinet was sim- 
plified, and the over-or- 
nate gas-log mantelpiece 
was exchanged for a pure 








tensive structural altera- lined Adam fireplace with 
tion panels of plate-glass 
There were certain above, the corner blocks 
rooms ‘that seemed natur- above the doors were 

alls 1 th. olenne “e ’ ¢ 
ma? Aaa pr net +e - Wide openings together with ivory-toned woodwork made of the are as Bg 1 
living and drawing room a congruous unit square, 1€ picture 


those to which the previ 
ous occupant had put them 


Thus. the 
front 
transformed into a living- 
room, and the cubby-hole hall bedroom 
into a study Wide openings between 
the new drawing-room and living-room 
permitted the two to be considered as 
a unit, so far as the woodwork was con- 
cerned, distinction being gotten by differ- 
ent wall treatment \ small doorway 
into the dining-room did not necessitate 
this same 
there 

The wal 


ments otf ¢ ach 


hed ey , 
vedroom, which had an excellent 
location, wa 


color, pale yellow being used 
The cubby-hole h a ] I 
bedroom was made into 
a study furnished in 
white 


room wel enamel with 


tinctive. the main sconces and candelabra 
‘dea. being | in antique gold, jade 
Ve ” } 
. bl rug, blue and 
tain a C1 ot , 


rown paper paneled 


space wit ith an ivory moulding 











moulding was removed, 
and the walls were paneled with the sim- 
plest of mouldings. Apart from these 
comparatively minor alterations, the 
work was a matter of paper and paint 
and graceful fitments. 

The rooms are, as a unit, from the 
ivory-toned walls and ruby carpet of the 
living-room to the pale café au lait draw- 
ing-room with its Toil de Joiey panels, 
its marble Mercury on the Adam mantel, 
its luxurious black violet hangings, its 
comfortable chairs, its lamps of delicate 
elegance and its 
charming objets 
d’ art—some tiny 
Chinese gods of 
jade and a pair of 
pert Copenhagen 
ducks with in- 
quisitive bills. 


| 
| 


A group in the drawing- 
room. Warm ivory 
walls and _ ruby-toned 
carpet form a satisfying 
background for the ma- 
hogany couch  uphol- 
stered in violet velvet, 
set with pillows of the 
same shade and scarlet 
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as in 


Much of the effectiveness of the fire- 
place depends upon the arrangement of 


the mantel garniture, this case 


rudimentary. 





Though built-in ingle seats should be 
kept at a distance from the fire and not 
so close as in this case, there is some- 


thing 





indescribably 


cosy about 





them 


In this case the mantel shelf is merely 
An old Italian wood me- 


relieves the austerity of 


EIGHT 
COMFORTABLE 
HEARTHS 


Niches above the mantel, 
when having the same 
character as the adjoining 
woodwork, are always ef- 
fective. The excess of bric- 
a-brac here is unfortunate 


In restoring a Colonial fire- 
place one must restore its 
atmosphere by a multitude 
of both homely and deco- 
rative objects. This is in- 
formal and Mayflowery 


An ensemble formal in every respect: 
the rich carving of the mantel with its 
symmetrical garniture surrounded by 
simple though exquisite panelling 





of 





this 


Some say tiles should not be pictorial. 
But one would readily forego criticism 
interesting nursery fireplace 








Compare this with the niched fireplace 


shown above. 


and 


thoroughly 





The absence of fussy 
bric-A-brac makes possible this seemly 


restful 


arrangement 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


GOOD FLOORS 


There Are Two Kinds 


Floors to be Covered and Floors Uncovered—Upon That Depend 


the Choice, Cut and Laying of the Wood 


ERNEST IRVING FREESE 


Hard wood floors require a level sub floor. 


native woods suitable for use 
practically but five that are 


maple, oak, birch, pine and spruce. 


O F the various 
there are 


sideration: 


as flooring 
worthy of con- 
Of these five, 
the first three belong in the hard-wood class and the remain- 
ing two in the soft-wood class. 
Most of the maple comes from the sugar maple, and fulfills, 
to the highest degree, all the requirements of a desirable 


flooring material. It is heavy, hard, strong, stiff, tough and 
has a fine texture. In color it is creamy white, shot 
through with shades of light brown near the heart. Maple 


of a high sur- 
face-polish, and often shows the wavy or 


lumber is also susceptible 


“curly” grain that is a beautiful character- 
istic of this wood Moreover, it shrinks 
only slightly in seasoning, is_ easily 
worked, is durable in hard service, and 


wears smoothly Unquestionably for 
flooring purposes, maple ranks the high- 
est of any of our native woods. 


Tue Species oF Oak 
Oak , of three 
white and red. Of 


distinct live, 
these three, the live 
oak 1s the trongest toughest, least por 
ous and most durable However, the 
msequent high cost of live 
oak render it practically 


species 


scarcity and « 


unavailable for 


flooring purposes Nevertheless, white 
oak possesses, in a slightly less degree, 
all the good qualities of live oak. Red 


oarser of 
less durable 


oak is « texture, more porous, 
and is more troublesome in 
seasoning than white oak. Moreover, it 
is often brittle. Therefore, particularly 
for flooring, white oak is the most adapt 
able of the two available kinds. White 
oak is of a light straw color, while red 
oak, as its name implies, is tinged with 
red, and this difference in color becomes 
accentuated in varnished surfaces. White 
oak, when “quarter-sawed,’ exhibits 





They should not be laid until the 
plastering is thoroughly dry and all the other woodwork in the room finished 





a beautiful and characteristic “silver- 
grain.” All oak lumber shrinks and cracks 
considerably in seasoning, but, after be- 
ing thoroughly kiln-dried, it stands well 
and is highly durable. 

The wood of the birch tree is heavy, 
hard, strong and has a fine texture. It 
is capable of taking a high polish and 
develops a satiny lustre. The heart- 
wood is colored in shades of brown, red 
and yellow. Birch, like oak, shrinks 
considerably in the process of seasoning, 
but stands well after being properly dried 
out. 

The wood of the evergreens, which 
embrace the pine and the spruce, is con- 
siderably more plentiful in the United 


States than that of the broad-leaved 
trees. For this reason pine and spruce 
are more economical! as to cost than any 
of the woods belonging in the “hard- 


wood” class heretofore mentioned. Again, 
the soft-woods are characterized by an 
exceedingly simple structure; the fibres 
composing the main part of the wood 
being all alike and their arrangement 
regular. Hence they dry and shrink 
evenly and suffer less disruption in sea- 
soning than any of the hard-woods. This 
also makes for economy, and is another 
reason why they are so widely used 
where cost is the governing factor. However, the ques- 
tion of cost does not alter the fact that pine and spruce, 
by their very nature, are eminently suitable for 
flooring than any of the hard-woods. Especially is this 
so if wearing quality and beauty of finish are to be at all 
considered. 

The conclusion is evident: all uncarpeted floors should be 
yf hardwood, while for floors that are carpeted, or otherwise 
covered, spruce or pine will answer all requirements. Further- 
more, exposed flooring should preferably be “quarter- 


less 





RS 


The completed floor must be cross-planed, scraped and sandpapered to a 
smooth and uniform surface. 


It is then ready for the painter's coats of filler, 
oil, stain, wax or varnish 
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sawed.” Common - sawed 
flooring will “scuff up” and 


[SKETCH (1)] 


Nail holes in hardwood, even 
though puttied in the most 





sliver, and finally become 
a nuisance under foot. 
Neither will it wear as long 
as the former. The reason 
for this will be clearly 
understood by a brief con- 
sideration of the structure 
of the tree itself and the 
methods of cutting the log 
into lumber. 











CoMMON AND QUARTER 
SAWING 

All lumber used in building 
construction is cut from those 
trees which increase in size by 
the yearly formation of new 
wood on their outer surfaces. 
These are known as exogenous trees, and they include both 
the broad-leaved and evergreen trees. The yearly layers of 
wood are made up of long fibres generally paralleling the direc- 
tion of the stem or trunk, and appearing as concentric rings on 
the cross-section of the log. Crossing these “annual rings” 
in a radial direction, between pith and bark, are other fibres 
which serve the purpose of binding the whole together. These 
radial fibres are termed the “medulary rays.” They occur in 
profusion in all woods, both hard and soft, but are decidedly 
more prominent in the hard-woods. In oak, the very large 
rays, which are readily visible to the naked ; 
eye, compose scarcely a hundredth part of 
the actual number. The annual rings and 
the medulary rays are the warp and woof of 
the tree’s wooden fabric. The general ap- 


CROSS-SECTION 
J LOG 


woof of the tree's fabric. 


COMMON-SAWED 
LUMBER_ 


BLACKENED PORTIONS INDICATE WASTE 


The annual rings and medulary rays are the warp and 


rings wears better, warps less and shrinks less than 
the common-sawed 


SKETCH (2 


* “ 
DLIND-NAILING 


skilful manner, greatly mar the 

© appearance of the finished 

. Chcaere- floor. Therefore, where hard- 

SAWED wood floors are not to be car- 
PORTION 


peted, the floor boards should 
be “blind-nailed”’ ix place. This 
is provided for by having the 
edges of the boards “tongued- 
and-grooved.” 


LAYING THE FLOOR 


QUAR-TER> SAWED The nails can be driven 


poisson I diagonally down through the 
tongued edge of the board, 
while the grooved edge is held 
securely in place by the tongue 
of the preceding board. Thus, 
the grooved edge of each Doard, 
in turn, fits over and conceals the nails driven into the tongued 
edge of its neighbor. This is what is known as “blind-nailing,” 
and is shown graphically in Sketch No. 2. Necessarily, each row 
of boards must be driven tightly against the preceding row 
and nailed firmly in place before the following row is laid 
The boards must also be of exactly the same width so as to 
come squarely together, endwise, in a perfectly straight and 
unbroken edge-line. Otherwise the resulting appearance will 
be far from pleasing. The ends of the boards shquld also be 
tongued-and-grooved in the same manner as the edges. This 
makes a more desirable joint than the plain 
“butt joint,” because then the ends also can 
be firmly blind-nailed; thereby avoiding the 
future possibility of the ends of the boards 
“kicking up” and destroying the uniformity 


Lumber cut against the 





pearance of these rings and rays, on a cross- 
section of the log, is indicated at “A” in 
Sketch No. 1. At “B” is diagrammed the 
common method of sawing the log into lum- 
ber, the slices paralleling each other across 
the entire section of the log. This method 
produces what has been referred to as “com- 
mon-sawed” lumber, although a small per- 
centage of the boards thus sawn, which show 
the annual rings running across their edges 
approximately at right angles, can be proper- 
ly termed “vertical-grained,” or ‘‘quarter- 
sawed.” In fact, it is by selecting these few 
boards out of each log that some mills pro- 
cure their quarter-sawed lumber. However, 
regular quarter-sawed lumber is obtained by 
first quartering the log, and then sawing each 
quarter into parallel diagonal slices, as il- 
lustrated at “C” in the same sketch. In this 
manner the boards are all cut with their 
width approximately at right angles to the annual rings, there- 
by often splitting the radial medulary rays and producing the 
handsome silver-grain that is characteristic of quarter-sawed 
oak. Sawing lumber in this manner requires more labor and 
time to be expended thereon, and it is perhaps slightly more 
wasteful of material than would otherwise be the case. Where- 
fore, quarter-sawed lumber is more expensive than that which 
is common-sawed. Yet, the advantages of the former more 
than outbalance the added cost over the latter. For, because 
quarter-sawed lumber is practically “vertical-grained,” or 
“edge-grained” as it is sometimes termed, it follows that it will 
wear better, warp less and 

shrink less than the other va- 
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NAR.DWOOD 
FLOORINUG 


Blind nailing with tongued 
and grooved boards makes 
a more solid floor and gives 

a finished appearance ture. 


of the surface. Sketch No. 2 depicts the cor- 
rect method of tonguing-and-grooving the 
ends of the floor boards. This drawing also 
shows the lower surface of the boards as being 
slightly hollowed out so that they bear only on 
their outermost edges. This is done to allow 
for any unevenness that may occur in the sub- 
floor upon which the upper flooring is laid. 
Also, when “backed out” in this manner, the 
tendency to warp is somewhat lessened. 
Wuen To Lay HArpwoop 

Hardwood flooring should never, under 
any conditions, be laid until the plastering is 
thoroughly dry and all other woodwork in 
the room is finished. Neither should it be 
delivered until such a time when it can be laid 
forthwith. Kiln-dried, unprotected wood is 
highly susceptible to the absorption of mois- 
Wherefore flooring of this kind should 

be laid immediately after delivery, 

In the laying of a hardwood floor, the endwise joints of 
adjacent boards should be broken or “staggered” in the same 
way that the joints of brickwork are broken in the laying-up 
of a wall. Also, considering appearance, a multiplicity of end- 
wise joints should not occur close together. To avoid this 
unpleasant effect it should be insisted upon that “boards less 
than 4 in length shall not be allowed.” Also that “any 
two boards of the minimum allowable length shall not abut 
against each other, end for end.” 

All boards have a tendency to warp and “cup.” This tend- 
ency often develops into a disagreeable reality, especially in 
wide, thin boards. Therefore 
the narrower the boards, the 
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riety. And it will not sliver, [s KF, 
for the reason that the annu- . 
lar rings, during the process 

- > ASBESTOS- 
of sawing, are not cut at an sus-rlcoReS 7 
oblique angle, but rather at an —rtcoe wo? << 
angle more nearly approach- ™'°*——s2V 
ing the direction of the medu- eum oor ~ 
lary rays. Thus, in quarter- y..40——5 
sawed lumber, is the integrity ‘“""” 
of the wooden fabric pre- 
served; there being no loose 
or disconnected fibres exposed 
to scuffling feet. 


"FINISH FLOORING | 




















TWO WAYS TO DEADEN A FLOOR_L 


Perfect insulation from sound waves can be accomplished 
only by severing the connection between floor and ceiling 


better the floor. Two and a 
half inches ought to be the 


























$= FINISH’ FLOORING : x ‘ ; 
neice maximum width for hardwood 
weommcqur flooring-boards, and the mini- 
AN : 
/ QS ‘vertconma =e mum thickness should be not 
/, \ 1 ;— voisT 
\ YA —2escome — less than three-quarters 
oe Hepat of an inch. Moreover, where 
» CELING 


the best results are desired, the 
wood should be bored for nai!- 

ing, for, in a hardwood floor, 
the boards are apt to become 
loosened because of being orig- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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In designing this house the architect tried to answer 
the old question: How good can a small house be? 
—or should it be—How small can a good house be? 
In any event the results were successful and the house 
of unbelievable moderate cost 


The plan of the first oor shows a one-room depth. It 

is simple and open in design, with a central hall divid- 

ing the dining- and living-room, and the service parts 

successfully segregated. It is a plan that readily will 
permit future additions 


Its lines are of the English cottage type adapted to the 

local environment. In construction it is a frame build- 

ing finished with stucco on wire lath. The arrange- 

ment of windows mitigates the bareness of the stucco, 

which will be further relieved when the planting is 
more fully developed 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
H. R. de SINCLAIR, ESQ., AT 
NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


Lewis Colt Albro, architect 
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In keeping with the general simplicity of the house is the entrance aoorway. 


Casement windows give light to the vestibule, which opens directly on tne center 
hallway, as shown on the page opposite 
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The position and nature of the stairs—a cir- 
cular stairs from the front door—is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the first floor plan 


Red brick faces the house. The trim is 
white and the shutters green. It is an 
adapted Southern Colonial style 


THE SOUTHERN COLONIAL 
HOME OF T. A. SMYTH, ESQ., 
AT RICHMOND, VA. 


W. Duncan Lee, architect 
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The Way house is a successful 

adaptation of the English type to 

American suburban or semi-sub 

urban conditions. Walls are 

stucco and the roof shingles laid 
in the attractive thatch form 


Openness characterizes the down- 

stairs, with resultant abundance 

of light and ventilation through 
the hall and living-room 


The dining-room is in the rear of 

the house, overlooking the gar- 

den. The living-room is house 
depth, opening on a porch 


An upstairs sitting-room—the re- 

turn of a good old family custom 

—is noticeable on the plans of 
the second floor 

















By far the most interesting and unusual ele- 
ments on the second floor, as on the first, are 
the stairs and the well they create 
The door has been designed with care to re- 
produce both the line and feeling of the old 
Southern Colonial models 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
JOHN L. WAY, ESQ., AT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
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THE HOME OF 
WILLIAM 
FOLWELL, 
ESQ., AT 
MERION, PA. 


D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd, architect 
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A breakfast porch and a large 
pantry afford accommodations 
not usually found in houses of 
such small size. The projec- 
tion of stairs into the living- 
room, however, is unfortunate 





The house is characteristic of the The variety of roof lines is espe- 
“Main Line” Philadelphia su-_ cially interesting. Thus the long 
burbs—stone whitewashed, al- sweep to the right and the 
though details of treatment about adapted pent roof sheltering the 
the entrance are unusually good spacious porch and long terrace 


An abundance of windows on all The reception room—a cross be- 
sides adds to the livableness of tween a hallway and a drawing- 
the second story. The disposi- room—when separated from the 
tion of the service wing creates more distinctly living-rooms is 


a large hall and good closet room always a very desirable feature 


A DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE AT 
MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Kenneth W. Dalzell, architect 
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It is a relief now and then to 
get away from the American 
insistence for square-walled 
bedrooms and no jogs. In a 
small house of these lines such 
irregularities add much interest 


The exterior walls are red 
cedar shingles painted white. 
Comb-grained pine has been 
used for flooring throughout. 
On the first floor the wood- 
work is stained brown and on 
the second it is painted white 
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The residence of Robert Seeley, Esq., is a clapboard house of Dutch Colonial lines, commo- Closet room both upstairs and down 
dious and symmetrically designed. The details of porch railing and front door are is generously planned. The sun par- 
especially attractive; and a large balcony at each side makes the house even more effective lor with its fireplace is interesting 


THE NEW HAVEN RESIDENCE OF 


THE HOME OF ROBERT SEELEY, ESQ., 
MRS. R. A. BROWN 


AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Mu rpny -* Dana, architects Murphy ts Dana, architects 


The plans of Mrs. R. A. Brown's house 


have many interesting departures for 


The general lines follow those of an English cottage. 
a house of such 


Stucco over hollow tile has been 
used; the shutters and roof, green. 





Irregular fenestration adds to the interest of the house. 
small proportions The planting and the service gate, seen at the left of the picture,are also suggestively English 
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SHINGLE HOUSE OF MODERATE 
COST AT MAPLEWOOD, N. 7 
Kenneth W. Dalzell, architect 
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The residence of 
Schaack, Esq., at 


and proportions are e 
terra 
stucco with a shingled 
roof laid on in thatch 
fashion. The service 
yard encloses the gar- 
ge, making that part 
of the property a unit. 

The plans are sim- 
ple, livable and com- 
modious. A hall runs 
the house width with 
a loggia at the farther 
The living-room 
parallels it, having 
light from three sides, 
and opening on a piaz- 
za. Ease of commu- 
between the 
and den 
is a commendable fac- 
tor. The service wing, 
completely separated, 
is well lighted and 
conveniently arranged. 

On the second floor 
the plan of the rooms 
development of 
planning: 
four chambers sepa- 
rated by the stairs 
hall with bath at the 
back. The plan also 
provides for two sleep- 
ing balconies. 

A cross corridor 
communicates with the 
servants rooms. 


construc ted of 


end. 


nication 
dining-room 


is a 
the square 


Hartford, Conn., 
represents a modern type of the Eng- 
lish style cottage adapted to Ameri- 
can needs and mode of life. 


David Van 
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The deciding item in the constru< 
tion cost of any house depends upon 
the plans, and the small house of the 
moderate price, to be a successful liv 


Its lines ing quarter, must almost of necessity 
xcellent. It is have simple and regular plans. This 
cotta tile and simplicity characterizes the little 
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THE HOME OF DAVID VAN SCHAACK, ESQ., AT HARTFORD, CONN. 
A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
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house of E. S. Farra at 
Maplewood, N. J. De- 
veloped on the square 
plan with central hall- 
way, it has a commo- 
dious living-room, a 
small dining-room and 


porches front and 
back, the latter 
screened in. Upstairs 


are four bedrooms, a 
bath and a sleeping 
porch. Closet room 
unfortunately is re- 
stricted to corners. 
The house is designed 
to fit a small property 
and accommodate a 
small family. 
Foundations and 
chimney are rough 
dressed sandstone, the 
exterior red cedar 
shingles laid 9 inches 
to the weather and 
painted white. The 
shutters, pierced with 
decorative design, are 
painted green. White 
oak has been used as 
flooring on the first 
floor, and, on the sec 
ond, comb - grained 
pine. Whitewood has 


been used for interior 
finish throughout. 
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The hall is finished in gum- 


wood and Japanese paper 


A view along the terrace 
which shows the fountain 
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THE RESIDENCE 
OF THE HON. 
~~ mt! | MORGAN G. 
pe | te ed} | BULKELEY, ESQ, 
—_— SSS AT HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
A. Raymond Ellis, 


architect 
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The hall forms the main axis of the house, 


The second floor presents a livable arrangement 
with the drawing-room and piazza at one end 


of rooms, each designed to have light and air 


It is an expensive house, representing the best construction and equipment, carried out in the Italian style, with terrace fountain and 
loggia. The walls are of terra cotta tile and stucco; the roof, tile 
es 2 Mes a> eS 
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For a small house of moderate cost, 
the residence of Kenneth Cranston, at 
Summit, N. J., is unusually distinctive 


The vestibule and hall arrangement 
and the loggia off the living-room are 
interesting developments of the plan 


A SMALL BRICK HOUSE 
OF INDIVIDUALITY IN 
SUMMIT, N. J. 


Howard Major, architect 


The residence of Mrs. Tinker was de- 
signed for a winter home, but its plan 
shows it adaptable as an all-year place 


Red brick laid in wide white bond has 
been used for the walls; the roof is 
vari-colored slate and the trim is white 
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Simple furniture, well arranged, car- 
ries the Italian atmosphere of the archi- 
tectural adaptation through the house 


The second-floor plan does not allow 
for much head room, but the roof gives 
to each room a striking individuality 








Frits THE RESIDENCE OF 

zaver MRS. HENRY TINKER, 

AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
H. P. White, urchitect 


Wide hallways characteristic of South- 
ern homes have been introduced on 
both floors, permitting good circulation 












The garden is planted for winter effects, 
with evergreens and a marble-rimmed 
pool. A pergola porch is a feature 
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THE RESIDENCE OF 
JONATHAN GODFREY, ESQ., 
\T BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., architect 


The walls are stone, rough finished and painted 


in grey, lattice being 


used as a decorative 


accessory 


A low wall enclosed 
the garden, forming a 
balustrade for the 
house terrace and sep- 
arating the _ garden 
from the service yards 


Scenic paper has been 
used in the hall, ton 
ing in well with the 
Colonial white and 
mahogany woodwork 
and old furnishings 











A vine-covered per- 
gola is at the bottom 
of the garden; midway 
along it an _ inviting 
seat has been set in the 
rough plastered wall 


Lattice with vines 
trained on it has been 
used for wall covering 
in the morning room. 
The floor of red tile adds 


the necessary color 
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As the Sinclair residence (see pages 20-21) would look to the front when imposed on a different 
lot and with garage attached and planting grown 


PLANNING THE HOUSE FOR THE GARDEN 


Which Describes the Principles of Planning the House and Grounds Together—And Those Princip!es 
Applied to Two Properties of Moderate Cost 


GRACE TABOR 


Illustrations by Jack Manley Ros 


VERY home builder should build as he prefers, creating 
E thereby his own home in the fullest sense of the word. 

But the tremendous problem of co-ordinating all the pref- 
erences which he has managed to accumulate, and all the cir- 
cumstances of his prospective home’s location, in such a fash- 
ion as to produce a result as harmonious and beautiful as it is 
practical and convenient is something no prospective builder 
realizes in the faintest degree, unless he has been through the 
experience of building before. 

Even with previous experience, it is doubtful if the real 
situation unfolds itself to the mind not trained to see it. 
Otherwise, why should it be an axiom that a man must build 
three houses that he does not like in order to learn how to 
build a fourth that will come somewhere near suiting him? 


THE PLAN AND THE PLANTING 


The secret of the matter generally lies in the failure to 
consider house and grounds together. There is just one best 
layout for the house built on any given plot of ground; and 
that layout is not the best for a house built on some other 
plot of ground, save in rare instances. Each must take his 
own problem and no other. What someone else has done, 
in some other place, may help by suggestion and inspiration ; 
but the ideal plan for any given 
place can only be discovered 
through long and patient and 
careful study of that place 
itself and of that place compre- 
hensively, outdoors and in and 
indoors and out. 

Never lose sight of the fact 
that the readymade plan is fail- 
ure’s ally, and guard against it 
particularly when it seems to 
fit; such seeming is one of the 
greatest snares to catch the un- 
wary. 

Let us consider, for example, 
the house plan made use of in 
the first problem here given— 
the original plan of the de Sin- 
clair House shown on pages 20 








The layout of the grounds (see page 30) calls for a 
summerhouse by the creek. It could be developed 
along these lines 


and 21—and see how this is so. It is an unusual little house, 
charming within and without, excellent in its exterior lines and 
likewise excellent in the convenience and compactness of its 
plan—an English cottage inspiration. No type suits our 
domestic requirements better, and out of a great number of 
designs it has been chosen for use on this particular plot of 
ground—which, by the way, is not an imaginary home site but 
one actually submitted to the House and Garden Reader’s 
Service as a problem in development. 

It is rather high land, well above the road on which it fronts 
and sloping up very slightly from its front boundary back for 
a distance of about 150’, then falling away as gradually to the 
steep bank of the brook which crosses at the rear. In addition 
to these east-west slopes, there is a general fall towards the 
north, slight but sufficient to be taken into consideration in 
planning. And there is an extended view north, northeast 
and northwest along practically the entire property. 


Tue DrIvE AND THE VIEW 


A fundamental rule of landscape planning immediately pre- 
sents itself—and immediately we face point one in the problem. 
The rule is that an entrance driveway must never approach 
on the “view” side of a dwelling ; and point one of the problem 
against which we bump in- 
stantly is that the house en- 
trance—as originally planned 
—is on the wrong side. 

We turn the house around 
—and the kitchen and service 
yard are at the front and to- 
ward the road, with living- 
room and loggia in the rear: 
not, let me hasten to say, in 
itself inherently a wrong dis- 
position of apartments, but 
certainly wrong here, where no 
reason exists for so disposing 
them. So we try it turned 
across the land; and find, 
whether its entrance faces east 
or west, that there will be a 
tremendous waste in reaching 
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it. It will take a longer driveway, and a less simple one in 
plan; it will cut into lawn space tremendously ; and above all, 
the entire will not enjoy the view equally—which is 
inexcusable, with this type of house. 

Obviously way for it to stand; that is as 
\nd the plan of house at its entrance must be altered, 
to meet the requirements. Happily this can be done in an 
instant, with pencil and eraser. If the house had been built 
from its original plan, the entrance would have been to the 
north—assuming, of course, that it took its logical position 
lengthwise of the land and with its principal rooms facing the 
view. The driveway would have had to go in on that side; for 
we must to the entrance of the dwelling—or to an 
entrance of the dwelling—these days; and behold! All the 
possibilities of the entire garden scheme are wiped out at one 
stroke 

\t first glance possibly it may seem that the alteration in plan 
is very in just a shift of coat closet and lavatory 
to the opposite end of the hall, to make room for the entrance 


hou S 


there is but one 
shown. 


drive 


significant 


door at their end 
But a second look 
over will show that 
this 1s not quite 


the thing after all 
Note the 

lavatory and 
pantry \” 


hence an 1e> 


plumbing 
“a | 
bunches 


pensive instal 
lation. This must 
remain sO 
are to keep withn 


the heure ot the 


house as it it a 
been built, and this + 
we must do. Mor 
over, we are going 
to need a door for 
exit there where 


the entrance door 
is now, if we are 
to realize to the 
all the advantag 
of the 
Happily for progress in tl is particular case, we are not 
planning for a stiff-necked, this-way-or-nothing kind of home 
so the coat closet may be compressed and shifted to 
the other end of the hall, the entrance door will come in where 
the coat « loset was, the old entrance door, shifted a bit perhaps, 
the garden-front door giving access to the brick 


Situation 


builder ; 
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The side view of the Sinclair property when developed for the Buffalo lot, showing 
a general view of garden plots and walks 


terrace which has been added along the A planting plan for 


: a Buffalo lot with 
main part of the house—and all the in Seis Seen 
knotty points of the problem are solved planned on it to get 
at once. the best garden 


and planting effects 
FINDING THE GARDEN AxIs 


Rarely will a plan adjust to ground for which it was not 
made as satisfactorily as this, however; and in this instance it 
would not have done so without radical “facing around.” As 
the photographs of the original house show, it was built with 
its end and loggia towards the garden, instead of its side; and 
from this loggia a broad path leads along the longitudinal axis 
furnishing the axis of the garden. This axis we have oblit- 
erated completely, thereby altering the character of the design 
although the floor plan is so little changed. For now we have 


a transverse axis uniting driveway and entrance turn around 
the house, and all in turn with the gardens. 

Perpetually I am talking about “axes” when the subject is 
garden design. 


But indeed it is impossible to get away from 
them ! 


They are 
the invisible links 
which alone will 


unite outdoors with 
indoors, garden 
with house, making 
them one and in- 
divisible; and be a 
design casual or 
formal, it is impos- 
sible to overlook 
this one thing and 
have it successful: 
its rise or source 
must be an axial 
line of the dwelling 
or a feature of the 
dwelling. Other- 
wise dwelling and 
garden will never 
become one _har- 
monious whole. 


Necessary Points 
IN Any PLAN 
Place the house first; that is the first and most important 

step; then adjust the plan, if a plan has. been previously 

selected—otherwise develop your plan, using as many ideas 
as may be practical from any number of plans which you like, 
but always working under the guidance which careful exam- 
ination of every factor in the surroundings furnishes—and of 
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winter and 
summer 
winds, the outlook, the neighboring layouts, the character of 
the place—i. e., urban, suburban. or country—the land contours, 
the natural vegetation in many instances, the character of the 
land formation—rocky and unwieldy or more plastic—all these 
are some of the external things that should influence plan. 
Add to these those elements which you yourself and your 
needs and your family’s supply, and you will have begun to 
gather loose ends of planning into a group that may be com- 
prehensively examined and considered. 

The unusual feature of a long straight drive has been em- 
ployed in this problem because the street lies some 3’ to 5S’ 
lower than the property—hence there is need of a long cut. The 
banks are to be rounded neatly from the lawn level 
above, and a row of flowering dogwoods, cornus florida, 
planted along each side. These 
trees are small, yet large enough to 
give clearance to the driveway be- 
neath, by reason of their situation 
at the top of the bank; and they 
thrive under the shade of larger 
trees such as the lawn and drive- 
way are to be planted with, in car- 
rying out the park or “landscape” 
effect before the house. 


PLACING SHRUBBERY 


Shrubbery massed as shown 
completes this development of the 
lawn, and screens garage and 
clothes the house foundations at 
suitable places. The position of 
the flower gardens at the north of 
the house is uafortunate, but un- 
avoidable—so we must make the 
best of it. It is not so difficult as 
it might be, for a protective plant- 
ing of arbor vites at the extreme 
limits of the place along the north 
will effectually overcome dangers 
from exposure and at the same 
time furnish a pleasing backing for 
the garden as seen from the house. 
These are to be supplemented by 
shrubs in natural arrangement; and so far from impairing the 
view, such a grouping will rather make it more effective. 

A hedge of boxwood or of clipped euonymous, euonymous 
radicans, outlines the garden paths, which are to be grassed 
rather than gravelled. The kitchen garden is hidden from the 
terrace and the house by an arbor on which grapes are to grow. 


View of the Cranston house from the side street, showing the garage en- 
trance and the brick wall surrounding the property 





For the bottom of the path to the brook on the Cran- 
ston property is planned a garden gate. This would 
be a fitting type for that use 


Direct from the end of the terrace a straight path leads, down 
which is the long vista which every garden should have. This 
goes across the arbor and through an arched gateway shutting 
off the kitchen garden, then on through this between borders 
of mixed and sturdy growing perennials, and out at a similar 
exit at the far side which gives into the fruit orchard, and 
leads on ultimately to the wild garden and tangle beside the 
little pond, formed by damming the brook. Reaching this 
tangle the path divides and is lost in the shrubby mass; and 
here is opportunity for an unusual little wilderness with a rude 
bridge across the stream, a thatched retreat beside the water- 
fall at the dam, stepping stones crossing back again below 
this, and masses of wild flowers that love such a glen, natural- 
ized everywhere. All of this is, of course, to be tree shaded and 
thickly planted, so that it is completely hidden and unsuspected 
until the path, winding left and right, rounds the shrubbery 
and discovers it. 
DEVELOPING A BuiLt Property 

The second problem, which is the house at Summit, N. J., on 
page 27, shows at the very beginning the misfortune of placing 
the house and planning it, and then planning the grounds. A 
garage should couple up with the 
service end of a dwelling invari- 
ably; yet it is folly to construct 
driveways where a side street al- 
ready provides entrance. More- 
over, in this case the dwelling has 
been put so close to the line on its 
service side that nothing can be 
built there. Neither can anything 
be put at the rear; for all the out- 
look is in this direction and the 
house has been arranged along this 
exposure, the living-room deliber- 
ately turning its back upon every- 
thing else,—save an end view 
which it gets across the porch to 
the too near side street. 

Why, oh why, were the grounds 
not considered when the plan was 
under way? (I wonder how many 
people say this about their houses, 
in the course of a year?) Now 
there is only one place for the 
garage; so, in spite of its closing 
the end of the porch and the end 
window in the bedroom above, here 
it must go. 

But the end of the porch is per- 
haps better closed, with the street 
so near; and a chimney with a fire- 
place on porch below and in bedroom above, where the window 
was, compensates for a great deal. Then too the front and 
rear are still open, and the living-room’s light and outlook are 
enieaperee—ses altogether there is more seclusion. Great 
luck 





(Continued on page 66) 
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A corner for the Colonial china-closet was made by the door 
—an excellent substitute Other details in the grouping 
ire 4 piece of salmon colored Fren« h brocade of Chinese 
design old It ian painted wood plaque and a yellow chair 


THE ROOMS OF ABBOT McCLURE, ESQ., AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The walls are painted a putty color. Visualize against that 
the Empire gilt mirror, the blue ginger jar on a teakwood 
stand and a Chippendale chair upholstered in salmon rep. 
In the corner is a work table, a piece of late Sheraton 


4 





Periods and nationalities have been successfully assembled. 


Here is a Queen Anne bureau bookcase of walnut veneer, a center table 


§ the Sheraton Pembroke type, old Dutch sconces flanking the bookcase, and above it a piece of dull blue Japanese brocade. The 


I 


srints are old French polychrome, the lamp in the corner, grey Japanese crackleware, and the cover of the table on the left, a West 
Indian bandanna handkerchief 
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THE CLOISONNE ENAMELS OF CHINA AND JAPAN 


interested 


Vew } 


Garden who are 
venue, 


HE art of the enameller throughout the 

ages has ever proved to be a subject of 
interest to and collectors. 
While exhaustive monographs have been 
written on the subject of European enam 
els, less appears to have been written con- 
cerning those of Asia and particularly those 
of China and Japan. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why it is that, though there are a 
number of collectors to whom the Chinese 
and the Japanese enamels appeal, they hes- 
itate to specialize in them by reason of the 
fact that little information for their guid- 
nce appears to have been easily accessible. 
[he real collector, as distinguished from the 
mere gatherer or hoarder of objets dart, 
finds a great part of his pleasure in ac 
quainting himself with the processes of 
manufacture as well as with the history of 
the things he collects. It is this acquaint 
anceship with the minutiz of a subject that 
enables one to collect with judgment and 
safety. 


connoisseurs 


Metuops oF CLOISONN! 


The basis of all enamels is the application 
of fusible silicate of glass colored with me 
tallic oxides, all upon a metal ground. 

In cloisonné enamel work a metal base 
gold, silver, copper and other bases—has its 
design traced upon it, by means of thin 
metal wires or strips soldered to the base, 
forming in this manner a number of divi 
sions which, when filled with the colored 
silicate, subjected to amalgamation by heat 
and afterwards polished produces a beau- 
tiful patterned surface, the design of which 
appears traced in metal filaments. The By 
zantine and the Greek enamellers executed 
their cloisonné enamels in gold, as likewise 
did the Anglo-Saxons, Russians, Chinese 
and the Japanese in 
their finest work. 

In the plique-d-jour 
enamels we find what 2 
is really a variety of 
cloisonné rather than a 
a class, as the plique- ris 
d-jour is cloisonné ¥ 
unbacked by a metal 
ground, but much like 
a leaded stained-glass 
window in miniature. 
That is, if one holds 
a piece of plique-d- 

mr work to the light 
he will find it allows 
the light to pass 
through, whence its 
name. 

Champlevé enamel 
much resembles cloi- 
sonné, but instead of 
its pattern being 
traced by cloisons sol- 
dered on a metal base, 
the pattern iS scooped 
out by a sort of deep 
engraving, upon the 
metal base, these de- 
pressions being filled 
with enamel, fired 
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intiques and curios are invited to address any inquiries on these subjects to the Collectors’ Department, 
Y. Inquiries should be accompanied by stamps for return postage. Foreign correspondents may enclose 
postage stamps of their respective countries 





A large ice chest of cloisonné enamel, a 
Chinese Imperial of the Ch'ien Lung 
period (1723-1795). From the Imperial 
Palace in Pekin, now in the collection of 


Dr. Alfred Owre 


and then polished. The Celts, the Persians 
and the enamellers of India worked in this 
manner. 

Repousée enamel is, one may say, a va- 
riety of champlevé, or at least so akin to 
it that it is seldom considered as composing 
a class by itself, though I think it should 
be. In such enamel work the design is 
wrought upon the metal base, not with 
cloisons as in cloisonné; nor with scooping 
out by a graver, as in true champlevé. In- 
stead, the design is worked upon the metal 





Japanese cloisonné enamel teapot; Chinese cloisonné incense-burner of the Ch’ien 
Lung period; and a Chinese cloisonné enamel bowl of the same period. From the 


collection of Dr. Alfred Owre 


by hammering out—repouseé—the depres- 
sions to be filled with the enamel. This is 
then fired and polished, as all enamel of 
any class has to be. Some of the enamels 
of India are such fine examples of work 
of this sort that they have passed as true 
champleve. 


PAINTED ENAMELS 


Finally, we come to the painted enamels, 
such as those of Limoges. In the earliest 
examples of the painted class one finds the 
design applied directly to the metal base, 
grain by grain and layer by layer, in such a 
manner that the various fusings and glaz- 
ings produce such results as one finds in the 
marvellous old Limoges enamels. While, in 
later work, the enamel is fused upon the 
metal base, the designs being painted (in 
some instances printed) on the enamel. 

This brief survey of the characteristics 
of the different classes of old enamels will 
the better enable the collector to confine his 
attention, for the moment, to the subject 
of cloisonné enamels, and in particular those 
of China and of Japan. Oj late years the 
cloisonné enamels of China and of Japan 
have been extensively exported, more espe- 
cially to America. Many of these modern 
examples are very beautiful, some of them 
very trashy and none of them comparable 
with the beauty of early Chinese work, 
though, from a technical point of view and 
an individuality of their own, I fancy some 
of the modern specimens would have made 
the 17th Century enamel-workers of China 
rub their eyes in wonderment... This great 
and difficult art is surely one of the glories 
of Chinese craftsmanship. One might not 
think that the outlook for collecting these 
old enamels in America was very encour- 
aging. Nevertheless, 
it is a line of collect- 
ing that has not been 
overdone, and genu- 
ine old objects are to 
be found, here and 
there, by those who 
know them when they 
see them. 

One of the most in- 
teresting, important 
and extensive collec- 
tions of Chinese and 
Japanese cloisonné in 
this country is that 
owned by Dr. Alfred 
Owre, through whose 
courtesy the accom- 
panying illustrations 
are shown, a collec- 
tion that has been 
loaned to the Minne- 
apolis Art Museum. 
There are likewise a 
few fine pieces to be 
found in the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art in New York, and 
in other public col- 
lections. As color is 
the very soul of en- 
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amel, the rich, 
soft colors of the 
early Chinese f 
work help to di t 
tinguish it This 


is especially true 
of the varied and 
beautiful blues 
employed by the 
Chinese enamel- 
lers. Occasionally 
the Chinese em 


ploved both clot 


sonné and cham 
blevé on the same 
miece as certain 
obiects in enamel 
of the Chien 
Lung period 
(1723-1795) will 


In the gen- 
uine old pieces it 
often happens 
that corrosion has 


show 


made its ippeal 
ance around the 
cloisons. \\ hile 
the early history 


of Chinese clot- 
ymné is lost to us 
we know it to 


have been in favor the early 15th Cen- 
tury as a vase of the King Tai period (1450- 
1457), in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, attests. Not only for its 


blues is Chinese nné noted. but it pos- 


s¢ es a characteristic red, hi ic, violet, pint 
orange and green a well Of Chinese 
enamel color Ls | Da wrote: “The 
| ilette of the Chines as pl ictically the 
media l one - ind the Vy, too, made lavish 
use of lapis and turquoise blues. They had 
two opaque reds—the one sealing-wax col- 
or, the other more ke the potter's opaque 
variety otf so-called ‘sang-de-boeuf. Their 
lemon yellow, green and yellow green were 
those of the Eu enamellers he 
mauve tint occurring mm their work may be 
= 
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Chinese cloisonné enamel vase, cov- 
ered. Ch’'ien Lung period From the 


collection of Dr. Alfred Owre 
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bow! of the Ch’ien Lung period. 
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The two smaller bowls are early Japanese cloisonné enamel; the larger a Chinese cloisonné 


From the collection of Dr. Alfred Owre 





Inside decorations of an early 

Japanese cloisonné enamel bowl 

formerly in the possession of the 
late Emperor of Japan 





An exterior view of the same bowl, 


now owned by Dr. Alfred Owre 


due to cobalt and a little manganese; but 
the rose-pink is, on the face of it, akin to 
that in porcelain of the ‘famille rose,’ that 
y, a gold color. Black and white 
they have, of course: but their white is at 
the best not very pure, end in early work 
is pitted with air-holes. 


is to Say, 


\DVICE FOR COLLECTORS 


understand from this 
necessary it is for him to 
this matter of 
color in determining the value of any early 
enamels. He should concern himself, too, 
with the matter of the metals employed by 
the cloisonné workers. Where gold. was 
used it had to be fine gold, as alloys would 
not withstand the heat of the enameller’s 
furnace. Enamel does not hold so well to 


The collector will 
once how 


give careful attention to 
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silver as to gold 
= or copper. Then 
» there is the dis- 

tinctive polish of 

the earlier enam- 
5 els. These were 
; polished by hand, 
in consequence of 
which their sur- 
f did not 
present the mir- 
ror-like surface 
which modern 
contemporary 
cloisonné enamels 
exhibit. The sur- 
face of the old 
pieces shows 
more like that of 
an eggshell. 
Again, few of the 
antique cloisonné 
enamels show any 
transparency, a 
fact probably due 
to the oxide of tin 
a in the solder. In 
recent work the 
cloisons have, in 
many instances, 
been fastened to 
the metal bases by means of a paste instead 
of by the solderiag method, surely a shifty 
mode, and one marking the decline of the 
true excellence of the ancient art. 

In “From Sea to Sea” Rudyard Kipling 
gives us a careful account of the art of 
enamelling as he saw it practiced by the 
minakari, or enamellers of Kioto. This the 
reader will find of great interest, and while 
the work of the modern Japanese crafts- 
man of some thirty years ago was that 
which Kipling describes, the process was 
the same as that practiced not only in China 
but, in essentials, everywhere that cloisonné 
enamel has been made and as it is practiced 
to-day. lhe collector will do well to turn 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Tall Chinese cloisonné enamel vase 
of the Ch’ien Lung period. From the 
collection of Dr. Alfred Owre 
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A. Raymond Ellis, architect 


A. Raymond Ellis, architect 


Two houses from the same plan. The one of brick 
was built in Arcadia, Wisconsin, at the cost of $8,000; 





A, Raymond Ellis, architect 
Two similar houses. This one was built of frame covered 
with stucco, in Akron, Ohio, and cost about $14,000 


COST AND THE LOCALITY 
A Consideration of What Part the Price of Labor and Materials Plays in Building—Why the Architect 


Cannot Give Exact Estimates 


~The Architect and His Client 


A. RAYMOND ELLIS 


HAT is there different about houses, and how does it 

affect the cost? Two houses about the same size will 
vary five thousand dollars in cost. Why is it? Perhaps I can 
answer it best by saying that a Ford automobile performs the 
same function that any other automobile does; but the differ- 
ence between it and the most expensive car is apparent. 

The cost of building varies because the price of labor and 
materials varies, as well as the living conditions, requirements 
and methods of construction and finishing in different sections 
of the country. Therefore, the only accurate way to obtain 
an exact estimate on a house is to obtain bids on the plans 
and specifications. An approximate estimate may be made by 
comparing it with some house of similar dimensions and con- 
struction recently built in your vicinity. 


SECTIONAL TASTES AND CosTs 

Some sections of the country have not progressed as rapidly 
as others, their standards of building are lower and they are 
not exacting in details of refinement and comfort. In many 
rural sections they are very careless about building, while in 
the large commercial centers, where the greatest progress has 
been made, the standards of building are very high, estab- 
lished by well fixed building regulations as well as the de- 
mand for well built and up-to-date houses. 

Many of the necessities and up-to-date equipment found 
in luxurious homes costing from $10,000 upward, would be 


This one, built of frame, stucco and shingle in Hartford, 
Conn., cost $6,500. The difference is due to materials 





considered by those living in rural sections as absolutely un- 
necessary for their comfort or mode of living. 

In order to determine if possible the exact difference in the 
cost of building the same house in different sections of the 
country, figures were obtained from the same plans and speci- 
fications in the following cities: 

The house in New York cost $4300.00; in Philadelphia 
from 10 to 15 per cent less; in Maine, 20 per cent less; in 
Southern New England, about the same as in New York and 
in some sections about 10 per cent less. In the middle South 
(in Kentucky and Maryland), 30 per cent less; in Chicago, 
10 per cent less; in the middle West (Ohio and Michigan and 
lowa), from 5 per cent to 40 per cent less. On the Pacific 
coast Northwest, from 25 to 50 per cent; in Colorado, 25 per 
cent. In the Southwest (Arizona and New Mexico), from 
20 per cent to 35 per cent less. 

For several years | have watched closely the cost of various 
kinds of buildings and figures cannot be taken that will give 
the constant ratio, because the cost of building fluctuates ac- 
cording to the supply and demand. 

Another factor of cost is found between the rural section 
having no building laws, but cheap labot and native material, 
and the cost in nearby cities having building laws, organized 
labor and the best building material, with the additional over- 
head expense necessary to carry on business in the city at an 
increase from 10 to 25 per cent. This analysis, however, will 


. Raymond Ellis, architect 
Built from the plan of that shown above, this house 
erected in Newington, Conn., with slate roof and stone 

chimney, cost about $10,000 





















Raymond Ellis, architect 


An excellent type of Colonial house for the country or suburbs. 
$15,000 to $18,000 in New England if built of frame and stucco 


ate the difference of cost between widely separated sex 
tions and between cities and their adjacent localities which 


ma explain some of the my steries of cost 
\LTERATIONS AND COST 


lhe cost of alterations and additions to existing houses 1s 


another source of annoyance because the attendant difficulties 
re more expensive than a piece of new work without the 
attendant handicap \ certain portion of the cost of altera- 
tions bears no return such as the cost of demolishing, the cost 


of renewing perfectly good work that is damaged in the opera- 


tion such as loosening ceilings, marring floors and finish, the 
ubsequent cost of refinishing and painting work that was 
perfectly good, the expense of redecorating damaged walls, in 
order to 1 1 me wires and pipes from the old work to the 
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new. Frequently in making addi- 
tions to an old house it is discovered 
that many of the timbers have 
rotted and must be replaced so that 
alterations are rather an uncertain 
quantity, and once having started it 
is hard to avoid these items of ex 
pense as they occur and finish the 
work properly. Some houses are 
better adapted to alterations than 
others and there are many in good 
condition that warrant alterations, 
but in the case of any alteration it 
is a question whether the owner 
could ever secure by selling their 
actual worth. 


THE VALUE or FIREPROOFING 


The fireproof qualities and per- 
manence of materials are other 
items that increase the cest of build- 
ing, but when carefully considered 
are found to be economical in the 
end. There is a certain ratio be- 
tween the life of different materials. 
For instance, it would be folly to 
build a brick house on wooden posts 
buried in the ground, for the sav- 
ing on the cost of the foundations 
would hardly justify the erection of 
such a permanent structure on such 
a temporary foundation, which, if 
built on a foundation of equally 
permanent material, would last much longer than the wood 
foundation, consequently, the ratio of permanence in this 
structure would not be equal and the depreciation would have 
to be figured on the life of the foundations. 

To understand depreciation of building, let 100 per cent 
represent the life of your building, which we will put for a 
frame house at the minimum of fifty years. By dividing fifty 
years into one hundred per cent you obtain the result of two 
per cent, which represents the average yearly depreciation, al 
though probably the percentage would be less for the first five 
years. 

If your house is of brick with concrete foundations and 
slate roof, you might say that its life would be 100 years at the 
minimum, and consequently its depreciation is about an aver- 
age of one per cent a year. We find houses built seventy-five 
and one hundred years ago with 
hewn oak frames that have been 
carefully kept up that show that a 
well constructed frame house can 
be built to last one hundred years, 
while a house with a brick shell or 
brick exterior walls and with in- 
terior bearing walls of brick, with 


It would cost from 


slate roof and concrete or stone 
foundations should last twice as 
long. There are many houses of 


historical interest throughout the 
United States built of stone, brick 
and wood that show very long life. 
The Isaac Royall house at Med- 
ford, Mass., was built in 1732 and 





is in good condition to-day. This 





house is constructed of frame with 











rambling, picturesque and comfortable type of Colonial farmhouse. It has a 


a protective filling of brick and the 
end walls of brick. The Cushing 
house at Hingham, Mass., was built 
in the early part of the Eighteenth 
Century, probably about 1730. The 
old Bemis house at Watertown, 
Mass., was built about 1750. The 
Wadsworth house in Cambridge, 
Mass., was built in 1726 and is now 
in a good state of preservation. 
White pine was used extensively in 
these houses. Probably the oldest 
house in America is the Fairbanks 


The al house at Dedham, Mass., built about 
substantial frame construction, with the exterior clapboarded. This was an alteration 2 : » oe : 2 . 
to an old house in Patchogue, New York, where the quaint atmosphere has been retained 1636. It Is now standing and 1! 
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Part of the 
It was built 


fairly good condition. 
house is 279 years old. 
of unpainted white pine, which 
should prove that the value of 
materials is determined by their life 
and depreciation. A house of fire- 
proof material is enduring and it 
costs probably not more than fifteen 
per cent over that of a frame dwell- 
ing The repairs are less, it is 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer 
and the cost of insurance its less. 

The scarcity of fireproof build- 
ings is due to the fact that people in 
general are not familiar enough 
with them, but each year sees more 
houses built of fireproof construc- 
tion and it is only a matter of time 
before the best class of houses will 
be combining fireproof qualities 
with the best architectural design. 
Probably the fireproof construction 
1S prohibitive in cost for the house 
costing around thirty-five hundred 
dollars at the present time. 

\ house having many fireproof 
qualities is represented by the 
frame house with stucco exterior. 
The stucco house has many ad- 
vantages ; it is a better type of con- 4 
struction than the frame and 
shingled house, it is adaptable to 
the most pleasing architectural de- 
sign without elaborate detail. It is substantial in appearance 
and it does not require repainting. Stucco is applied very 
rapidly and when thoroughly set is an excellent non-conductor 
of heat or cold. The color of stucco may be applied or self- 
contained. It very seldom becomes shabby, but assumes a 
mellow tint with age. 

A short time ago an eight-room house was built in New 
I-ngland and actual figures were obtained on its construction, 
of frame and clapboards, frame and shingles, 10-inch hollow 
brick wall, stucco on hollow block, stucco on metal lath and 
brick veneer over frame. 

It was found that the shingled house cost 1.6 per cent more 
than the clapboard house. 

The house with 10-inch hollow brick walls cost 9.10 per cent 
more. Stucco on hollow blocks 6.3 per cent more. Stucco on 
metal lath 2.9 per cent more. Brick 
veneer on frame 5.8 per cent more. 

Stucco affords considerable pro- 
tection against fire and warrants tile 
or slate roofs. 

ARCHITECT'S FIGURES 

The architect cannot determine 
the cost of a cottage in advance of 
making sketches, showing what the 
client is going to require in the con- 
struction, finish, size and equipment 
of his house, unless it should hap- 
pen to be similar to one he has built 
and the client has seen. The con- 
tractor makes up his estimate based 
on these plans and the specifica- 
tions. A compact, well designed 
house is economical to build and 
maintain, but you must compro- 
mise between the essentials and un- 
essentials. The client of extraordi- 
nary taste and patience, whose in 
clination is to assist the architect, 
aids materially to produce the best 
results rather than one who dictates 
in complete satisfaction. 

There is no doubt that a skilful 
architect can by clever planning se- 
cure maximum accommodations in 
a given space, or by ingenious ar- 
rangement of materials secure a 
handsome building from iaterials 
of moderate cost. In order to meet 


Raymond Ellis, architect 


A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
A typical Southern Colonial house built last year at Greensboro, North Carolina, costing 





In New England, this well-proportioned house in stucco cost from $15,000 to $18,000. 
In the middle South (Kentucky and Maryland) it would coat about 20% less 





between $14,000 and $15,000, of frame construction and clapboards. 
this house would cost $20,000, due to the difference in cost of building 















































































the great need for a modern architecture in keeping with the 
standard of life, social and commercial aspirations of the 
people, architecture must become more specialized. We are 
thorough in some things, we want the best machinery, labor 
saving equipment, railway engines, and motor cars, but for 
some reason we seem willing to put up with terribly inefficiert 
buildings. 

Many intelligent people probably derive little consciou: 
pleasure from good architecture or feel any dissatisfaction at 
the sight of an ugly building or poor setting, yet they exert a 
good or bad educational influence on them without their knowl- 
edge. The professional architect strives to plan the very best 
building for the purpose to which it is ultimately to be put. 
The wonderful buildings of the Romans were full of beauty, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE MORNING BRACER 


Improvements in the Design and Construction of Shower Baths That Make Them Indispensable to 


DOZEN years ago, shower 
baths were seldom consid- 
ered in planning a new 


bathroom. To-day, the morning 
shower means as much in the daily 
routine of the average man as break- 
fast or the morning paper. 

The merits of the shower bath 
itself have been the largest factors 
in popularizing this welcome addi- 
tion to the bathroom. It is ever 
ready—merely the turning of a valve 

time-saving and, as some aptly ex- 
press it, “a bracer” of the most 
wholesome kind, 

Another contributing element to 
the increasing use of the shower bath 
is the infinite variety of designs that 
are obtainable. No longer is it neces- 
sary to allot a section of the bath- 
room for the installation of a shower 
bath. When pocket books or dimen- 
sions of bathrooms do not permit a 
separate fixture, showers of many 
desirable patterns can be selected to 
fit over the bathtub. F-ven fora few 
dollars, shower attachments for bath- 
tubs may be purchased that will an- 
swer when a shower bath of a per- 
manent variety cannot be installed. 


Tue In 


When it is desired to install a 
shower in a room already equipped 
with the regular plumbing fixtures, 
the most type is suitable. 
This presupposes that the bathtub is 
of the regular pattern, standing free of 
the walls on all sides. It is necessary, in 
this case, to have the shower curtain ar 
I inged to enclose the bather on all sides, so 
that water will not be splashed over the rim 
of the tub. 

This form of shower is called a rain 
shower, as the water falls in broken streams 


CLOSED SHOWER 


ordinary 


very much like a shower of rain drops 
y -ccme— | capesetepetll 
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Figure II1]—Shower baths over built-in 
baths are roomy and keep the flying spray 
within the tub 


the Old House and the New 
EDWARD C. CUTHBERT 











. Demwolf, architect 


Figure 1—The principles of the built-in 

shower shown below—tile walls on three 

sides and glass door—have been applied 
successful.y in this bathroom 


aN 


a 
Figure Il—In addition to the tile walls and 


glass door is the porcelain receptor set 
into the tile flooring 


Rain shower baths are considered, from a 
hygienic standpoint, to be much superior to 
tub baths. The running water touches the 
body but once, which is not the case in using 
an ordinary bathtub. As the water from a 
rain shower strikes the body with more or 
less force, it more readily loosens and re- 
moves the dead cuticle, and the stimulating 
effect is refreshing and beneficial. 

If your bath is of the new built-in style, 
so much the better. Built-in baths are set 
into the tiled walls, sometimes at the back 
and one end, and when placed in a recess 


are tiled all around except at the 
front. This arrangement forms part 
of the enclosure, which is always 
essential for a shower bath to keep 
water from splashing on the bath- 
room floor. It is necessary to pro- 
vide a curtain at the front and also 
at one end, if the tub fits into a 
corner. 


Buitt-In Batu 


A built-in corner bath with shower 
and curtain is shown in Figure III. 
Any water splashed against the walls 
merely trickles into the bathtub. 
When the curtain is closed, water 
is prevented from splashing the bath- 
room floor. It will be noticed that 
the entire inside of the tub is utilized 
as bathing space, giving much free- 
dom for the bathing operation. In 
the illustration, the valve handles are 
placed on the rear walls, the valves 
and piping being concealed within 
the wall. 

Some people dislike using the or- 
dinary rain shower, as the down- 
fall of water strikes directly on the 
head. Ladies, especially, are re- 
luctant to use a shower for this rea- 
son. To obviate this direct down- 
fall the shower can be fitted with 
a ball joint, which permits it to be 
set at various angles, according to 
the height of the person using the 
shower. The water can be made to 
strike not above the shoulders, so 
that the head and hair remain dry. 

In this case also, the piping and valves 
are placed in the wall, the handles of the 
valves only extending into the bathroom. 
By this, there is a minimum of nickel to 
polish, and the objectionable appearance of 
pipes in the bathroom is avoided. 
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Figure 1V—The various appliances in a 
bath of this type make possible all forms 
of shower bathing 
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When a section of a 
bathroom is devoted to 
the exclusive use of a 
shower bath, it formerly 
was the practice to place 
a square or circular re- 
ceptor of enameled iron or 
porcelain at one side or 
in a corner, enclosing the 
shower space with linen 
or rubber curtains. This 
form of installation is 
now entirely superseded 
by the modern built-in or 
tiled-in shower enclosure. 
A porcelain receptor about 
40” square (sometimes 
circular) is set into the 
tile flooring. Three sides 
are walled up with water- 
proof tiling. The door- 
way or opening to the 
bathroom is provided with 
a curtain or glass door. 
As shown in Figures I 
and II, the shower bath 
is really in a _ separate 
compartment, completely 
preventing the splashing 
of water on the bathroom 
floor. 

Built-in shower enclos- 
ures offer the opportunity 
of equipping the shower 
apparatus with all the re- 
finements of the modern 
shower bath. At (a) in 
Figure IV is shown the 
ordinary rain _ shower 
from which the water is 
discharged in broken 
streams descending direct- 
ly on the head of the bath- 
er. This is the most popu- 
lar form of shower as a 
cleansing and tonic bath. 





Figure V—No matter how elegantly fitted, the modern bath- 


When desired, the center room is incomplete without a modern shower. In this room 
of the rain shower head the shower is entirely enclosed in glass with nickeled frame, 


may be fitted with an ori- 
fice (b) of about 3%” di- 
ameter, called a “douche.” By means of a 
valve, water is forced through this opening 
in a solid, compact stream, which strikes 
the body with considerable force. 
NEEDLE BATHS 
Next in favor is the needle bath. This 
is formed by the vertical tubes (c) in which 
are drilled a number of minute holes. The 
water is projected horizon- 
tally from these apertures y%, 
against the body in fine 
needlelike streams. Needle 
baths are effective in stimu- 
lating blood circulation and 
are extremely invigorating. 
Rose sprays (d) are set 
at a height to concentrate a 


the base receptor of solid marble 
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or cold water, as the case 
might be. To ensure a 
thorough mixing of hot 
and cold water before 
discharging through the 
shower, and to guard 
against sudden changes, 
mixing chambers are in- 
stalled. One is shown at 
the left in Figure V. The 
sketch in Figure VI in- 
dicates the principle in- 
volved. Mixing chambers 
are customarily placed on 
the more elaborate forms 
of shower baths. The 
chamber is connected at 
the back or side of the 
shower in order not to 
obstruct the open space 
within the shower enclos- 
ure. Thermometers are 
placed on mixing cham- 
bers to facilitate an ac- 
curate regulation of the 
temperature. When lo- 
cated outside the shower 
enclosure, as in Figure 
VII, they are very con- 
venient and useful; but if 
installed within the show- 
er enclosure a reading of 
the temperature is diffi- 
cult after the shower is 
in operation, as the face 
of the thermometer quick- 
ly becomes covered with 
spray and steam. 


MIXING VALVES 


The mixing valve is 
another safety device 
with which all showers 
may be equipped. Ordi- 
narily, shower baths have 
two main valves, one for 
the incoming hot water, 
and likewise for the cold 
water. Mixing valves 


the base of the spine. These are called have but one handle, as shown in Figure 
“spinal baths,” and are suggested by physi- VII, and take the place of the usual hot 
cians for nervousness. and cold water controlling valves. Mix- 

Ascending douches are provided by a_ ing valves are sometimes mistakenly called 
swinging or adjustable connection (c) in  anti-scalding valves. They are anti-scald- 
the lower section of the shower, so that it ing only so long as the supply of cold water 
may be swung out into the center of the obtains. When a positive supply of hot and 
shower enclosure when its use is desired. cold water is assured, mixing valves are 


Some of the newer patterns are fitted desirable. 


up with testing devices by which it is pos- As the handle of the mixing valve, Fig- 


before stepping into the show- 
er. Water is turned through 
the testing valve and the prop- 
er temperature ascertained by / 
placing the foot in the run- / 
ning water. This avoids an 











number of needlelike streams 








unpleasant shock of cold or | LA\ 


hot water, which often occurs 


| 

of water against the body when the valves of an ordi- | % 
just above the hips, and for nary shower are first opened. ale 
this reason are generally In fitting up all shower © 
called “liver sprays” and are baths, precautions should be 
beneficial in special cases. taken to have sufficient hot \ 

Five or six of the vertical water to properly temper the 
tubes (c) are sometimes cold water. If the pipes are 
placed closely together at Figure VI—Mix- small and the water pressure Figure VII —~Com- 


the rear of the shower in ing cham 


guard against sud- 


unpleasant 
fine streams in the center of changes in 


order to direct a number of ad 


bers ow, the opening of a faucet Pleting the mixing 


in another part of the house Sanne $0 338 
the might rob the shower of the controls hot and 


the back from the neck to temperature required quantity of either hot co!d temperatures 





vem sible to have the water properly tempered ure VII, is slowly moved forward, the full 


flow of cold water is ad- 
mitted, and then as the han- 
die is further moved for- 
ward, the cold water is grad- 
ually checked and the inflow 
of hot water increased. At 
the limit of the valve, the 
larger part will be hot water. 
It will be observed that by 
means of this one handle it 
is possible to obtain any de- 
sired mixture of hot. and cold 
water. The convenience will 
be appreciated, as very slight 
shadings of temperature may 
be obtained. These valves 
appeal to many people be- 
cause of the facility with 
which a dash of cold water 
may be administered. 
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In preparing the orchard land, wherever possible the plow was followed by a subsoil plow that cut into the earth 16” or 18”. 


COUNTING 


Preparing the Orchard Land—Staking Out Trees 


We were plan 
ning to plant 
nearly fifty acres 


to apple trees 
Between the rows 
of apple trees we 
vere to grow po 
tatoes for the first 
eight or ten years, 
the pot ito crop to 
pay partially the 


upkeep expense 
of the orchards 
until their bearing 
time 
To a trained 
orchardist this 
provect would 


have been simply 
a matter of calcu 
lation, investment 
and achievement ; 
to us its planning 





Before the young tree is Was an absorbing 
set, its roots must be ex- new study. and 
amined and slashed and the investment of 


all diseased shoots cut off 
brains and money 
necessary to set 
dventurous experience 


full of new emotions Chere is no life so 


full of excitement as farm life—if you 
were not born to it 

We decided to go slow. and the first 
fall a little less than four acres were made 
ready and planted; the next spring nearly 


two acres more were set out; the next fall 
twenty followed by the last twenty 
acres the spring thereafte1 

The cost of preparing the land for these 
different orchards has resulted in ar inter- 


esting set of figures 


acres, 


—_ ~~ 





start of the third orchard 


THE COST OF 


Cent Profit the First Year 


FLORA LEWIS MARBLE 


The first orchard of less than four acres 
had a top soil of rich loam from ten inches 
to two feet deep. Beneath this lay a brown 
clay subsoil six or seven feet deep. This 
land had a good slope, but was boggy in 
spots in the spring. It was found best to 
drain it with agricultural tile and put ditches 
about the edges to catch the surface water 
draining into the field. The cost of making 
it ready to plant was as follows: 
Entire cost of plowing, subsoil plow- 

ing, plowing for ditches and har- 

ee RE ere aS 


, a $47.60 
+,000 feet of 3-inch agricultural tile, 


freight paid ean ds 100.00 
Hauling tile to field from station 10.00 
Labor laying tile 107.46 


Thus the total expense 
of making ready to plant 
came to $265.06. 

On this land we planted 
129 trees. This made the 
cost of preparing the land 


for one tree almost 62 
cents 

The next spring we 
planted 197 trees. This 
land lay on a hillside 
Che top soil was good 


loam for a foot o1 so, be- 


low which shale rock and 
strata of sandy soil lay 
There was no work re 
quired on this soil but 


plowing and clearing. The 
subsoil plow was not used 
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This is the 


FARMING—III 
How the Pond Was Made and Its Fifty- 


$24.97, bringing the total to $27.97 

On this land we planted 197 trees, mak 
ing the cost per tree for preparing the land 
only about 14% cents. 

The next fall 20 acres were made ready 
to plant. On this land were thirty or forty 
old apple and cherry trees that had to be 
removed. Some of the land was pasture 
which had never been plowed, and much 
of it was stony. Many stones were removed 
for the road building; this is not charged 
here. The soil was the best we had. A 
fine rich loam for three feet was underlaid 
by soft clay, and, in places, strata of shale 
rock. Here the plow was always followed 


by the subsoil plow that cut the ground 
to eighteen 


sixteen inches. The cost of 





This operation cost as ——— 
This 0} aa oe ay 
follows: 
In order to set trees in exact li i 
ee nes, a home-made 
( learing brush, $3 00 ; tool was used. ‘aes Oe 


It pivoted on a center pole which swept the 


] - °¢ ¢ . 
plowing and harrowing, possible circumference of the trees 
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preparing this land follows: 
Removing stones not charged to 


8 ry eee $31.00 
Cutting and clearing brush and old 
GEE Kicncaduastepueebaesamees 170.99 


Dynamite used in blowing out roots 8.25 
Plowing (side hill plow followed by 





SE WOE) 6 0 dsc ia Gacnmesas 241.80 
FiatrOW ow cc cee » vee -etiatts le ae 
ROE cman drs whe Ae eee $478.04 


On this land we planted 2,550 trees, 
which made the land for each tree cost 
almost 19 cents. 

The last 20 acres to be made ready was 
land without much rubbish to remove. The 
ground had been plowed some years before 
and left in pasture. It cost as follows: 
Clearing away trash.............. $17.50 
Plowing, followed by subsoil plow. . 190.40 
PRE OEE EE ES 25.00 


$232.90 

Here we planted 2,500 trees, which made 
the land per tree cost 9 cents. 

From these figures we drew the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

From a commercial 
standpoint never plant ap- 
ple trees on land that has 
to be drained by tiles; 
plenty of land can be had 
which will drain itself. 

Land that does not 
have to be cleared first 
should cost from 9 to 12 
cents a foot to make 
ready for planting, but, 
because of the clearing, 
the best land we had cost 
us nearly 19 cents, and we 
considered it a good in- 
vestment. 


STAKING TREES 


\fter the ground was 
prepared the staking out 
of the trees followed. We 
used round sticks four 
feet high for these place 


We decided to experiment with potatoes before trying out the other available vegetables— 
cabbages, peas and beans. Compare this with the plowing picture opposite, and you see 
the third orchard set out with potato intercrops and good clear cultivation about the trees 




















As old, neglected trees are a 

menace to the young orchard, 

the brush from the older trees 
was burned at once 


markers. Blue prints of 
various plans for tree 
planting had been sub 
mitted by the tree grow 
ers. The square plan 
was used for the small 
orchards. This used 25 
permanent trees and 96 
fillers to an acre. The 
two large orchards were 
planted by the hexag- 
onal plan that uses 30 
permanent trees and 90 
fillers to the acre. This 
latter plan was used for 
the large orchards be- 
cause, as they lay on a 
hillside, it seemed to give 
better opportunity to 
Vie shies ter the cultivate around the hill 
pond was plowed between the rows of 
and the soil trees, thus making easier 
cartedaway. This work for the teams. In 
is the first team a ae ; 

Reg agg each case the permanent 
trees were set 40 feet 
apart, bringing the fill- 

ers 20 feet from eachother and from the 
permanent trees. 

Great care was taken to plant the trees 
in straight rows. Nothing looks more un- 
cared for than uneven rows of trees. As 
the trees get of some size this is even more 
apparent. 

We had no square fields where the first 
row of trees could be set parallel to a 
fence, so an arbitrary line was drawn fif- 
teen feet from the narrowest border of the 
fields. On this was set the first row of 
stakes, and other stakes were carried across 
the field from that. Where the land was 
fairly level, a pole 20 feet long made the 
distance from tree to tree accurately, but 
where the trees were to be set on a side hill 
this plan was not practical. The need 
brought the idea for a tool which the men 
called a “‘leveler.” It consists of a stand- 
ard on which a sliding section 20 feet long 
is mounted in such a manner that it can be 
(Continued on page 58) 
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1. Top dress lawns 2. Sunday after Christ- 9. First Sunday after . o 
my: 6. Se Sunday after ; 
with the pulverized sheep | mas Epiphany E - h ~e .* 23. Prune currants and 
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° . a) 3 . 
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- ~ - y asts ye . > ° ° 
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nure suet for the birds daily Bordeaux Mixture oon B 
“ 24. Save coal ash sift- 
. ' 3. Measure up your en- 10. Prepare one or two 17. Look over all ever- | . : . . 
I I 
~ 31. Start hydrangeas , : : . ; ings and mix with the soil 
“a tire place and make a plan flats with fine soil; water greens carefully for insects pe a ous 
- | spireas, ixias and freesias. , 8 ’ ; : on heavy stiff spots in the 
la of it to scale, showing all there to make them ready or signs of other trouble; ; alt ; 
tt | to be ready for Easter, by - . ; - . garden or anywhere; study 
7 planting done last year for sowing day after to- | pines are subject to a very iy ,. . 
=~ bringing into warmth and : : 1 . shale : : the theory of fertilizing 
2) — ind indicate all to be done | morrow. See that the soil | destructive rust; cut and : : , 
= | light now: the lilies are a’ ee a - and soil manipulation to 
=> this year This will save in coldframes is in a fri- burn affected trees as soon : . : 
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time for you in April ible condition. as discovered. 
needs. 
4. New moon lih ll. First quar. 10h. 18. Examine all house 25. Collect plenty of 
P st 45m., evening, W 38m,. evening, W plants for pests. Spray on | manure and arrange to 
ra Make up a list of garden- Inspect spraying appara- | general principles. See | have a sheltered place for 
7, ing and landscaping books | tus, tools, fertilizers and | that ferns are kept well | this so as to keep it on 
tx) to be studied; order at insecticides on hand; make | watered. Cut away | hand; it is always needed, 
ao once and master the prob- | a list of all requirements, | scraggly roots and fronds. | and is more readily ob- 
= lems of fertilizing, spray- repairs to be made, etc., Bring lilies to be forced | tained now than later 
ing and pruning as well as ind hang it in sight where | for Easter into warmth | when everyone is ready 
general culture each thing may be checked. and light. for it. 
. 5. Venus becomes an : 
~ “ ee 12. 19. Order new tools, 26. If mild, snowdrops 
<< evening star . 
~ , Sow lettuce in frame and labels, stakes, etc., all | begin to peep. Are you 
| a Look around outdoors : ; . p 
7) protect; sow pansy, ver- | necessary supplies, sprays | keepinganaquarium? The 
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sa ; bena, carnation, heliétrope, | and containers for same, | study of plant life under 
y needed to improve winter pe oe : ‘ 3 ‘ 
& efiattn: atsite a tat onl to marguerites, forget-me-nots | etc. Give dealer the date | water will repay your 
-TEe - AKC ¢ a O- . . . . - nd 
-- ind mignonette in flats you wish your delivery. | trouble. Do not place 
tx) cate them on the plan you 2 : : . : : 
: , ell Look up and repair sashes Keep suet where birds can | aquarium in too sunny a 
— have made, to be planted : . 
- of hotbeds get it. spot. 
later 
6. Epiphany. The visit 13. Make a planting 20. Partial eclipse of the 27. German Emperor 
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- dle States, but its serv- self-heating greenhouse? make your vegetable gar- make a cupboard with lock | orders naturally stand the 
ice should be available | © ae den easy to get at for sprays, poisons, etc. best chance. 
for the whole country if 
it be remembered that 7. Old Christmas Day 14. Spray everything of 21. St. Agnes Day 28. Prun ach_=s trees 
/ Midas | ‘ ) c . . o. e €ac 
for every one hundred C few asain of wane ; i aenerth with tune Stain old stakes green I 
miles north or south ow a lew seeds of peas woody growth with lime- © this has nce, eo and anything that may be 
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| iat . li , a abbage plants in frames | peach, plum, cherry, pear 2 ; : : early flowering shrubs, 
“7 — oF Crue pe need airing whenever ind apple are attacked in write the names with however, for this will sac 
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& forming of garden and temperature is above rder named ilso small waterproof ink when rifice the ir bl Do not 
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_ farm operations. : te : stakes are used. Order Beneysciee 
reezing fruits, roses and shrubs , : trust an itinerant pruner. 
now means speed in April. 
~ 1. Feast f the Cir- 8. Make new flats if 15. Order sheep manure, 22. Prune and tie up 29. Complete the spray- 
< | cumcision. 6629th year of needed and prepare neces illowing from 10 to 15 lbs grapes; make a_ special | ing of all woody plants for 
Cy | the Julian Period, 1916th sary space for them; 12 for every 100 sq. ft. of study of their fruiting | scale: do this work very 
~~ | year of Christian Era x15" x 2% is the most | lawn surface. Look over | system, however, before | thoroughly, as the spray 
- ry some radish seed convenient size Leave | your compost pile and add | you do any cutting. It | must reach every branch 
> f fur coldframe sashes off coldframes as | to it daily. would be well to get the | and twig to be effective. 
wn ell pr ted wi straw long as is possible without First locomotive used in | Government publications Wm. McKinley born, 
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FURNITURE THAT IS BUILT-IN 


Types to Consider for the New House and the Old 


Possibilities of Teuton Adaptations 


43 


Utilizing Waste Spaces—The 


JOHN J. KLABER AND CHARLES E. SEARLE 


HE possibilities of a room, often in- 
visible to the untrained eye, at once 
suggest themselves to that of the experi- 
enced designer. Features that at first ap 
pear to be eyesores of the most offensive 
nature may often, by appropriate treatment, 
be made interesting and attractive. One of 
the means by which this is accomplished is 
the use of built-in furniture. This may be 
used to lend interest in rooms that are 
monotonous in character, to utilize waste 
space and odd corners of no apparent value, 
and to screen obnoxious features. 
PLANNING THE FURNITURE 

When the house plans are in the making, 
such window seats, inglenooks, bookshelves, 
corner cupboards and buffets as may be 
deemed desirable should be included, for at 
this time they add but little to the estimate 
as a whole, whereas if they are later figured 
upon separately, the cost runs up decidedly. 

When looking over a completed house in 
which such features are included, and 
where the color and finish of the wood trim 
and the tint of the sand-finished walls are 
harmonious and attractive, the prospective 
occupant will feel that the house as it stands 
is almost livable, and be encouraged to 
think that the trouble and expense of 
furnishing and decorating will be small. 

Frequently when a man is about to build 
the house which will be his permanent home, 
his desire is to embody in it all of the good 
features of his neighbors’ houses, and those 
which he has gleaned from long and care- 
ful study of the published plans and pictures 
of exteriors and interiors. It is then a large 
part of his architect’s work to eliminate and 
choose for him the possible features from 
the chaotic selection offered. When once 
the type of house has been determined, it is 
much easier to decide the detail and finish 
which will be appropriate, and while in the 








designing of the built-in 
features it is the effort of 
the good architect to escape 
from the ordinary stereo- 
typed styles, he can often 
find some suggestion in a 
house of another man’s 
planning which will prove 
acceptable when embodied 
in his own, and as it is es- 
pecially true of architecture 
that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” this adap- 
tation is by no means un- 
usual. 

The readers of House & 
GARDEN are, of course, 
familiar with many ex- 
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amples of built-in furniture 


Figure Il—In Fontainebleau is this elaborate 








Figure I—An enclosure form- 
ing the back of a bench next 
to the fireplace utilizes the 
corner and screens the stairs. 
An upholstered seat such as 
this adds to the comfort. Use 
the bottom for a woodbox 


selves readily to the use of built-in 
furniture, although this must be 
used with discretion and in con- 
formity with the general treatment. 
This may be simple or elaborate, 
plain or ornate, depending on the 
character of the dwelling. 


SomME EXAMPLES 


The example from the Royal 
Palace of Fontainebleau (Fig. 11) 
shows a decidedly elaborate treat- 
ment, and is an excellent example 
of the style of the period of Fran- 
ceis Premier, in whose reign this 
part of the building was erected. 
The work is elaborately carved, 
bearing the royal arms and em- 
blems, as well as decorative motives 
of a more or less classic origin. The 
general arrangement, however, 
might be used for a pine bench in 
a bungalow or lodge, simple sawed- 
out uprights being substituted for 
the carved legs, and plain boarding 
for the decorated panels. The es- 
sential is, in all cases, a basis of 
good lines and harmonious propor- 
tions, whatever the amount or 
character of the ornament. 

A design for a cottage living- 
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treatment of a built-in bench, which, simpli- 
fied, could be made from pine for a-bungalow 
or lodge. Good lines and harmonious pro- 


room with stairs (Fig. 1) offers an 
arrangement somewhat different 
































Figure IIl—In this library stack the 
section shown is a unit that can be re- 
produced around the room. The lower 
drawers may serve for prints and maps 





portions, of course, are necessary elements 


that have appeared in these pages, but the 
accompanying illustrations may be of inter- 
est to them, as suggesting various oppor- 
tunities that some may have overlooked. 
These examples cover almost every portion 
of the home capable of decorative treat- 
ment, although the more utilitarian types, 
such as kitchen and pantry dressers, have 
not here been considered. 

The entrance and stair halls, where little 
movable furniture is desirable, lend them- 


from the usual type. As a rule 
these stairs are far too prominent 
a feature of the room, particularly as in a 
house of this type they are generally used 
for all purposes, there being no separate 
service stairs. Here an enclosure forming 
the back of a bench next to the fireplace 
partly screens the stairs, and a curtain may 
be drawn to hide them completely, on oc- 
casions when this becomes necessary. 

The drawing of a corner cupboard and 
bench (Fig. V) is of similar character, and 
might be used, with but slight modification, 
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Figure I1V—Used to conceal an ugly 
jog in the wall, this type of book 


case and c upboard 


readily be ‘ 
the amateur from the scale : 


drawing shown below 


can 
1 
made by 


} 


in any large room of simpk | 
character, whether living-roon 
or studio Such a feature will 
give a room a friendly appear- 
ince, even though it contains . 
little movable furniture Che 
slats are arranged to lift up and i 
erve as lockers, which may be | 
used for an infinity of purposes, e 
while the upper part of the cup 5 
board ha hel ve 5 ior bor ks oOo! r i 
ornaments lf desired, such a | 4 


2 


fixture might be extended to the 


ceiling, giving additional shelf tcaturhrnten’ 
space SS 
\nother bookcase (Fig. IV) of similar 
character has been used in an illustrator’s 
studio to conceal an ugly jog in the wall. 


Che upper part has book 
ing widths, a sliding extension 
shelf and a drawer, while at 
1 upboard with a 
large 


shelves of vary 
and below ts 
the bottom is 
hold 
lhe extension 
helf may be particularly commended 


hinged front to 


prints and portfolios 


\NOTHER Liprary TRI 


\TMEN' 


\ large library from a 
country ( Wilson 
architects) shows a most 
ment, 


Pennsylvania 
Kkyre & Mell 
attractive arrange 
Che fire 
place is placed between two large windows, 
with benches built into the and 
well provided with both natural and arti 
ficial light, and having the quiet and seclu- 
sion so desirable for reading. 


house aine 


inviting repose and study 


recesses, 


The end of 
the room is completely filled with bookcases, 
while on the side with the windows smaller 
cases continue the line of the benches, to- 
gether with cupboards suitable for pam 
phlets and other unbound matter. Above 
these bookcases can be hung pictures or 
suitable prints, adding to the 


thus inti 








Figure V—A _ corner cupboard and 
lounge of this type is adapted to the 
living-room or studio. The shelves could 
be continued above the tops of the 
benches to afford storage 


more room 


mate and friendly character of the room. 

The same principles of arrangement may 
be used in a more utilitarian manner, as 
Figure Ill shows. Here the walls are lined 
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A. S. Whiton, architect 


Figure VI—In building a Colonial 
corner cupboard it is necessary to 
reproduce as closely as possible the 
panelling of the room. A working 
drawing is shown below 


with cases extending to the ceil- 
ing, the lower part consisting of 
drawers for prints and pam- 
phlets. Even the space under 
the window has been made into 
a cupboard. ‘This arrangement 
is practical for a large library, 
particularly one of a technical 
nature, and is by no means un- 
pleasing, despite its austerity. 
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H. Schumacher, a chitect 
Figure VII—A German example, show- 
ing a rounded cupboard in a door 





(JERMAN AND AUSTRIAN 


EXAMPLES 


An Austrian example (Fig 
IX) with painted decoration and 
leaded glass treated in a typically modern 
fashion is interesting as indicating a treat- 
ment that may be used in blocking up an un- 
necessary doorway. The bookcase is partly 
recessed, having a projecting front with 
splayed corners, and below a bench with 
cupboards and a heat register, a suggestion 
capable of use for either steam or hot air 
heating. The wall paper shown harmonizes 
with the Viennese type of design, a style 
as yet little known in America, but which 
may tend to become more popular. 

A German example (Fig. VII), but of 
a very different type of treatment, is a 
rounded cupboard in a door recess. This 
might be used in a_ living-room, but is 
actually used as a china closet in a dining 
room, with wine locker below. The stvle 
of the work, with flat surfaces ornamented 
with inlaying, and the absence of mould- 
ings are characteristic of one phase of 
modern German art. 

The same elements, however, with a verv 
different treatment may be used in other 
styles, as in the Colonial example shown 
(Fig. VI) from the dining-room of a Long 
Island country house. This example is in 
excellent taste, followine closely the his- 
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Figure VIII—By this treatment a bed- 
room without a closet and window seat 
can be amply provided 


toric Colonial precedents, in some of which 22e¢me" Moser, architect 


cupboards of this type were used in all four 


corners of a room. The panel- 
ling of the woodwork has here 
been well studied in connection 
vith the lines of the doors and 
vindow 5. 


BUILT-IN SIDEBOARDS 


\ sideboard built into the 
construction of a dining-room 
need differ but little in design 
from the usual movable article 
of furniture. In Figure X the 
panelling can be designed to 
continue the lines of the side- 
hoard, for the sake of greater 
unity. Such a_ sideboard 
might in some cases be re- 
cessed into the wall, thus sav- 
ng valuable space, and an 
opening into the pantry adjoin- 
ing, above the shelf, might be 
useful in serving meals. Large 
drawers in the base of the side- 
board can be used for the stor- 
age of table linen, utilizing 
space that is ordinarily wasted. 


es Seria 





Eeg & Runge, architects 


Figure XI—The corner of a German bedroom has been filled 


with a built-in dressing-table. 





Figure XII—The same room contains a built-in bed with a 
canopy that screens the bed by day. The bed need not be 
fastened to the surrounding woodwork 





Figure IX—An Austrian treatment for 
blocking up an unused doorway 


The door has a panel of plate 
glass and the recessed shelves on either side complete this 


Maz Mayer, architect 
Figure XIII—In a Western dining-room the sideboard has been 
built to fill the entire end of the room, thus providing plenty of 
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Figure X—For the sake of greater 
unity the panelling can be continued on 
each side of the built-in sideboard 


A single drawer instead of two would al- 
low table cloths of considerable size to be 
put away with little or no fold- 
ing, although its weight would 
render its use less convenient. 

The entire end of a dining- 
room may be treated as a side- 
board, as in the Western exam- 
ple (Fig. XIII) shown here- 
with. This example is more 
ornate than the preceding, with 
pilasters and ornament in the 
Louis Seize style. The general 
arrangement 1s most commend- 
able, although the choice of the 
leaded glass is not altogether 
fortunate. Leaded glass is, in 
fact, one of the most difficult 
features of interior decoration, 
and good examples of its use 
in domestic work are extreme- 
ly rare. 

Passing from the more pub- 
lic portions of the home to the 
bedrooms we find the use of 
built-in furniture far less gen- 
eral. Apart from various types 

(Continued on page 62) 


drawer and cupboard space 
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A novel and convenient arti- 
cle for the table is this spoon, 
in reality a small silver colan- 
der, which drains the vegeta- 
bies well when serving. $6.50 








IN THE SHOPS 


ddresses of Shops Where Articles Shown on These Pages Can Be Procured 
Purchases Can Be Made 
Garden Shopping Service. 


Will Be Furnished on Application. 
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A piece of silver that fulfills a 
useful purpose on the table is 
the flat-pronged asparagus- 
fork. It is wide enough to 
serve a piece of toast. $6.50 























drink” glasses. 


Th+se spoons are indispensable for 
They are exquisitely made by 


“long- | 


hand, with those faint deviations from regular- 
ity that mark the handmade thing, yet in ap- 
pearance identical. The entire dozen is shown, 





The photograph can re- 
produce the shape, but 
not the iridescence of this 
beautiful glassware. This 
example of the ware, a 
sherbet cup, sells for $2 
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Patterned after the well-loved console of our grandfathers’ 

time is this dainty table in the ivory stepple and black. The 

sharm of this combination enables a single piece to be not 
out of place in a room of decided color. $27 


but the spoons can be sold in half-dozens at 
$10.50 the six | 


Rainbow-hues, in which 
amber predominates, can 
be seen by tilting the ; 
pieces of this iridescent 
glassware to the light. A 

nut dish is 75 cents —— doy rtm mt 












































A table tea-wagon capable of infinite uses is the latest ‘devel- 

opment in that perambulating adjunct. It contains a drawer 

which supports a shelf above. The top can be removed and 
used as a tray or opened out for dishes. $15 
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The first year they're married she won't let 
him read his paper at the breakfast table; 
the second year she does—and if she has a 
heart she provides him with a newspaper 


stand like this. $2.25 


pares 














Nursery toys must be fool-proof, and this 
rocking seat is proof against the most husky 
If he falls from it he will not fall 
It is decorated with little pictures for 
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him to contemplate. $3.50 
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The square fern-stand is unusual. This one 
comes in the red lacquer—not the shiny 
red of the “cherry” lacquer, but almost as 
dull as terra-cotta—and has gold and black 
ornamentation of Japanese design. $23 
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: 
A candlestick for the bedside table is shown : 
here in dull brass, with glass globe and cap 4 
that efficiently prevents flickering. $2.50 fl 
iF 
1 5 
. 
: 
Pewter is an excellent and effective metal i : 
cover for this cigarette box. Finished in ab- i] 
solute simplicity, and less susceptible to tar- | : 
nish, perhaps, than silver, pewter is a metal E 
that is worth reviving for general use. The 
example shown is abundant proof. : 3 
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For use in the lemonade or ice-tea pitcher, 
the length of this spoon makes it extremely 


useful. The design is severely simple. 
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For the individual casseroles that are so pop- 
ular, tiny copper lids, finished with colored 


enamel knobs, are suitable and decorative. 


Handmade, they transform the earthenware 
The copper is nearly the same 
color as the casserole itself. 





























Another example of the 
new iridescent glassware. 
The lines of this cocktail | 
glass almost attain that || 
perfection of beauty 
which would make it a 
joy forever. $1.50 each 
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ALL-YEAR GARDEN 


Testing Seeds, Collecting Catalogues and Looking Over Your Tools Are the Three Important Jobs in January 


I i ’ [ if 1? ; } ’ ’ 

NOTHER n, with its successes, 

l failures, mistal and lessons, lies 
behind us, and a new one, fraught 

th the possibilities of great improve 
ments over what we may have done in the 
past, is spread ahead of us. Undoubtedly 
uu have been urged already to make good 
resolutions. I will not attempt to repeat 
that advice here, except by way of an 

amendment: that. the garden should be in 
cluded alone with the other things which 
the ministers and editors have mentioned. 
Resolve to have, during the coming season, 
a better vegetable garden and a more beau- 


tiful flower irden than you ever had be- 


fore, but don’t let it go at that; good reso 


lutions alone are about as effective as shells 
without powder. Unless you do something, 
at onc towards making a better garden 
a reality, things will drift along until plant 
ine time, and it will be a matter of the 
eason’s luck whether vour garde ns are 
etter or poorer than they were last vear 


T resolve to have 


1s not so mportant to 
better garden as to resolve to do some- 
thing about it immediately, and to do it. 
Then the improvement over last year’s 
carden will be an assured fact 

To look at the thing a moment 
practical point of view, there is e 
ability that vegetable gardens will pay this 
ear as never before There is no indi- 
cation at present of an early termination 
of the frightful slaughter and destruction 
in Europe The level of food prices is 
hound to continue to rise, as it has risen 
witl insign fic int sethacks for the last two 
decades On the other h und, modern irri- 


from a 
ery prob- 


ition, the perfection of small hand tools 
and spraving apparatus, and newer methods 
and improved irieties of vegetables have 
made it possible for the home gardener 
to produce more than he formerly could, 
vith a great deal more certainty, and no 


mi reased expenditure 


cal effort The 
} 


of time and physi- 
garden is more and 
an important economic fac 
tor in the yearly budget for thousands of 
milic Let “preparedness” begin 
t home Plan now for a well supplied 
table this summer and an ample store of 
vegetables and fruit and preserves for next 
winter 


home 
more ecomin 


vou! 


Extending the Home Into the Garden 
Old 


subscribers to House Anp Garpen have 
probably noticed in the new House AND 
GARDEN an editorial policy which aims to con 
sider the house and the garden and all that go 
with them as an architectural unit, and the home 


’ 
ilready 


an institution, instead of as isolated factors. 
Formerly the home was included within the 
four walls of the house—and during the biggest 


part of the year the windows were kept closed. 
But it has been growing out. First the outdoor 


porch, living-room and dining-room, then over 
these, on the second floor, the sun parlor and 
the sleeping porch And now the automobile has 


helped to make country living not merely living 
in a house in the country, but in the open ai: 


People used to travel merely to get to places; 


with the modern car they t el for the sake 
ot tra el the jov of the count: side, t! e pano 
rama of stran places, the exhilaration of un- 
limited and untainted air, and the lure of the 


endless road. But the possibilities of the garden 
as part of the home, of the pergola, the arbor 
ummerhnouse nd itt 


d open ched conserva- 


tory, as extensions of living-room and library, 
| 


have not vet been anywhere neat fully realized 
Don’t plan your ne house or the remodelin 
of your old one thout taking these things 
into con ideratiot | yen if the house itself is 
not to be t hed 1 can do somethir this 
year to 1 ke the garden more of a part of it— 
« | leading to littl pool, secluded in the 
rivac t led 1 i sheltering evergreen l lee, 
1 ich a high-backe« arden seat invites 


’ question 


enjoyable indoor work. 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


self-addressed stamped envelope. 





Submitting to the lure of catalogs is the gardener's most 
Order them now—order all of 
them and invest a few evenings in the study of their pages 


one to bask in the sun—these are simple things 
and not expensive; but what a transformation 
they can make in the spirit as well as in the 
beauty of a garden that has been simply built 
around the house! Think of these things now in 
January, the month of plans! 


Your 1916 Garden 


It may seem a bit premature to begin to talk 
about your 1916 garden, but there are only twelve 
months in a year and only four weeks in each 
month, and it is but a short time before you will 
be looking back on your 1916 garden. Early 
this month the new flower, seed and nursery 
catalogues will be out, and there is a good deal 
you should do before you look at them. There 
is one thing in particular which should begin 
with the beginning of the vear—a “garden book.” 
This is not a difficult matter; you do not need 
to feel about it the urging and boredom of keep 
ing a diary. Your garden book should be a book 
of joy wherein are put thoughts, notes, fancies, 
new ideas, suggestions from magazines and from 
other gardens which you may see, as well as 
records and dates. Get a large, plain blank book, 
preferably with loose leaves: gardening diaries 
and other especially ruled books are not worth 
bothering with. By means of tags or corners 
snippe 1 out of the pages and marked, for an in- 
dex, separate this book into three general sec- 
tions—one for flowers, one for vegetables, and 
one for fruits. These should be allotted space 
in the order named—say, half of the book for 
third for vegetable S, and one-sixth 
that is, if all three on your place re 


flower Ss, a 
for fruit 


pertaining to individual problems connected with the gardens and the grounds 


With inquiries send 


ceive the usual amount of room and atten- 
tion. Each section may be further sub- 
divided into a place for plans and ideas, 
and for planting records and notes. The 
latter should be arranged by double pages, 
showing the planting dates, the vegetable 
and varieties, etc., and the corresponding 
line on the opposite page should be re- 
served for date of maturity, remarks as to 
quality, and so forth. If the planting rec 
ords and notes are started on the last 
page of each section and carried backward 
towards the beginning, all the pages can 
be utilized. With a loose-leaf book, of 
course, this will not be necessary, as the 
pages can be added where needed. The 
book should have a substantial, stiff cover- 
ing, so that it can be taken out into the 
garden. When you come to plan your 
garden for next spring you can imagine 
what an assistance a book of this kind, 
covering the last two or three years, would 
be—if you only had it. The moral is, 
start one now, so that next year you will 
have it. 

By way of beginning, measure up care- 
fully now the flower garden, vegetable gar- 
den, and the space which may be available 
for planting fruit trees and small fruits. 
When you get started at this work, you 
will think of a great many more things 
that you would like to do, than it will be 
possible to do, this coming spring; mark 
them down in ink of several colors, and 
plan to carry out each year, for the next 
three or four years, a part of the general 
scheme. You can, for instance, put in red 
ink the things to do this spring, in blue 
those for '17, and in green those for ’18. 
The pleasure and the results to be had from 
a carefully planned campaign of develop- 
ment of this sort are accumulative. 


Look Over and Test Your 


Seeds Now 


Seed testing should be done at once, as 
it is necessary to get your results before 
sending in your orders. It takes some 
varieties ten days to two weeks to germi- 
nate in a soil test. Get out any of last 
year’s seeds which may have been left over, 
that are in the original packets or are carefully 
labeled; it will not pay for a minute to keep and 
plant any seeds the variety or germinations of 
which you are in doubt. The number of years 
for which seeds of various kinds ought to be 
good, provided they were fresh when they were 
bought, is approximately as follows: Cucumber, 
musk melon, water melon and squash, 7 years; 
eggplant, 7 years; okra, 3; onions, 2; lettuce, 


- 


peppers and tomatoes, 5. 


The “blotter” test can be made very simply. 
Upon a blotter soaked with water, place fifty or 
a hundred seeds; cover these with another blot- 
ter and put in a warm place. The quick grow- 
ing varieties will show signs of germination in 
twenty-four hours, though others may take sev- 
eral days. The “soil test,” however, is much 
more satisfactory. In an ordinary shallow flat 
place a layer of sphagnum moss and cover this 
for an inch or so with fine, light soil. This flat 
should have a tight bottom and a cheap tin fun- 
nel can be inserted in one corner so that the 
moss can be saturated until the soil begins to 
show dampness on the surface, without directly 
watering the soil at all. Sow the seeds, twenty 
five to a hundred, according to size, in separate 
rows, very carefully tagged as to variety and 
number sown, and keep the box in a warm plac« 
covered with a pane of glass until all have ger- 
minated that will. Remember that these tests 
are made under the most favorable conditions, 
and that in the garden, when actually planting, 
you will not get nearly as good results. Allow 
ance must be made particularly where the 
“blotter test” is used 
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Courtesy of Claire Avery 
Many of the American panels have 
the spirit of the French panels with 
their classical backgrounds 















Painted panels of conventionalized flower de- 
sign are suitable for framing in oak panelling, 
or they may be placed over a high wainscot 


THE RETURN OF 
THE PAINTED PANEL 


Its Effective Use in the 
Modern Room—Other 
Suggestions for Panelled 
Wall Treatment 
AGNES FOSTER 
Questions on house furnishing and decora- 
tion will be answered promptly and with- 
out charge by this department. Readers 
desiring color schemes will kindly stat: 
exposure of the room, Fabrics and 
articles shown here can be pur- 
chased through House & 
GARDEN. Senda self-ad- 


dressed stamped 
envelope. 
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Courtesy of Claire Avery 
A painted panel should be decora- 
tive in its execution and not natural- 
istic, and it should be done flatly 








At the mention of 


So oes « 











a panel picture we 
get the image of a 
grandiose salon with 
enormous oil paint- 
ings set in gorgeous 
gilt roccoco panelling ; 
or else the priceless 
and exquisite inserts 
of Louis XVI cha- 
teau interiors. But 
the costliness of the 
old-time panels need 
not deter the present- 
day decorator. Hav- 
ing that precedent, 
we need only adapt 
them to our modern 
architectural b ac k- 
grounds, suiting size, 
subject and cost to 
our interiors. And in 
that use there is but 
one rule to observe: 
that the panel picture 
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mouldings of a 
darker tone would 
make an admirable 
background for a 
French panel picture. 
In a small simple 
room, such as a bed- 
room, boudoir or 
morning room, cream 
or grey tone wall, 
with panels of Louis 
XVI mezzotints, give 
the room much the 
spirit of the French 
petit-salon 

The greatest care 
should be taken with 
the placement of 
these painted panels, 
as, once in_ place, 
they cannot readily be 
changed. They must 
! look as though they 
were absolutely de- 
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is a part of the wall 
decoration, and not a 
movable accessory 

Bare wall spaces 
should be broken by 
spots of interest, and 
for this use the painted panel is admirably) 
adapted since it is a decoration which partakes 
of the structure and architecture of the room 

In place of a group of many small pictures, 
however good, one large picture, appropriate in 
subject and color, inserted in the wall, framed 
with a moulding that corresponds to the rest 
of the architectural details, gives a room dis- 
tinction, unity and real style. 

In this way may we make use of an oil 
painting. Formerly the picture, framed elab- 
orately, was hung by a wire at an angle from 
the wall. There it gave no feeling of being part 
of the room itself, however appropriate its sub- 
ject. Stripped of the frame, set close against 
the wall, and framed with a moulding similar 
to that used elsewhere in the room—and you 
have a consistent and truly decorative wall treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, an oil painting, if 


dark in tone, requires a panelled room. The 
picture should be framed by the panelling, as 
though it 
purpose 


were especially designed for that 


Courtesy of the Misses Ke 


lly 





In the boudoir or morning room French grotesque panels of Louis XVI style 
showing Chinese influence could be used. Some furnishings of the room should 


show the same period characteristics 


Dark oil paintings are appropriate in a din- 
ing-room, library or living-room. If a room 
lacks dignity, a subdued panel picture will give 
it. If the room needs humanizing, a_ fresh 
landscape filled with dazzling sunlight and soft 
greens will relieve the austerity of the con- 
strained and cold interior. 


PorTRAITS AS PANELS 


The question of the family portrait may thus 
be solved. Imagine the additional pride and glory 
accorded them when set into the very wall 
foundations of our house and home! Use two 
full lengths on either side of the library fire- 
place, and, as an oval-mantel, the portrait of 
a proud ancestor. 

Painted panels may be used on either side 
of a mirror, the whole being framed as a unit 
and being set close against the wall. Decora- 
tive figures of a French or Colonial style look 
especially well. These require a lighter sort of 
treatment, both as to width of moulding and 
color of panelling. A drawing-room with French 





signed to suit the 
space and the room. 
They must be excel- 
lent in execution, as 
we may not change 
them as we do a pic- 
ture from a wire on a wall. Above all, they 
should not be covered with glass, as they are an in- 
tegral part of the wall, not an applied ornament. 

A painted panel should be decorative in its 
execution, not naturalistic. It should be done 
flatly and directly. Recall, for example, some of 
the panels in the restaurants of Germany. The 
color and drawing is bold and virile. One feels 
they partake of the very sturdiness of the oak 
panelling with which they are surrounded. 

The over-doors may be treated in the same way 
as the over-mantels: simply decorative panels re- 
lated to the more pretentious one of the mantel. 

As the hearthstone symbolizes welcome to the 
house, so should the panel above the mantel sym- 
bolize the spirit of the house. This is becoming 
more and more the practice in modern houses. 
The architect leaves the clear space over the 
mantel for the owner to insert his own panel 
painted especially for his house, as an individual 
expression of what his house stands for. 

In a dining-room, oval panel with flower deco- 

(Continued on page 6A) 
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F you would know 

what an architect is, 
consider him in terms of 
the strategist. The layman may dream his house, but the 
architect must dream its execution; the layman can say what 
manner of house he wants, but the architect will tell him how 
to attain it 

A deliberate arrangement of forces, his work, an arrang- 
ing of the powers of beauty against the powers of Nature 


THE MAN 









that both may know the transformation of contrast. It is 
the creation, in stone or 
steel, in timber or in brick, oe i 
of that path along which the ‘Ss e 
armies of inexorable custom 
make their appointed way. 


In this battle of building he 


marshalls a force as real as 


serried hosts and more abid- q 


ing; he studies his field and 


AY 
: | < 
summons Nature to aid him; o/ N 


upon the hills he imposes a ‘ep a . 
F :, . ‘ _— | ' Ula : \ 
new skyline whose spires | AS \\\ 
look out upon to-morrow i } r 4 <t 
and the days thereafter. A a. 


dreamer this man, yet let Pe 
him draw but a line — and 
lo! the void is filled with the 


reality of a house! 


, 
2+ ee 


You never hear of the 
strategists in battle; they 
would seem to creep away || 
unacclaimed, to find com- || 


pensation in the mere ac- 
complishment, So the archi- 


tect. Once finished, the 
dwellers glorify the house 
' brain 
into a home. A home the 


architect cannot make: he is 
a builder of buildings, the 
man behind the plans. 


N EN have often asked: 

Is architecture a busi- 
ness or a profession? A 
business for some, a profes- 
sion with others, while to a 
third class it is an avocation. 
To the majority it is an hon- 
orable and inspiring profes 


Rapture and 


Fate. 


sion in its highest sense; but 
the architect has to be quite 
a number of things to-day 
that the usual professional 
man does not, and of which 
the architects of earlier days 





BEHIND THE PLANS 


Y POEM ~ 
be IY FOR THE 
A) AD EDICATION 
Nail OOF A : 


HOME 


These stones are not a hearth until they know 
The red and kindly miracle of flame. 

Nor this house Home until love makes it so. 
Houses, for good report, or dubious fame, 

Take on the aspect of their tenants’ minds ; 


The thoughts that seemed deep hidden in the 


Shall shine forth from the very eaves and blinds: 
Joy, sorrow, service, sacrifice and pain! 
No portals may bar sorrow out nor dread, 
And these expectant, empty rooms await 
The soul new born, the body newly dead, 


grief, and all the 


But when a hundred human years have gone, 
Here on this south and sunward-looking slope, 


God grant this homely fortress fronts the dawn 


With still unconquered kindliness and hope! 
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GARDEN 


Few clients understand 
before building, the 
relation of am archi- 
tect to the process of building in general, or the nature, func- 
tion and scope of the profession, as well as its limitations as 
to the architect's duties, distinguished from the duties belong- 
ing to the contractor. 

The architect is the professional advisor of his client, and, 
as such, his duties correspond closely to the duties owed by 
a professional man to his employer. 

More often than other- 
wise the architect is the rep- 
resentative of his employer 
in the supervision and carry- 
ing out of the contract made 
between the owner and the 
general contractor. 

It is now customary for 
the contract between the 
owner and the contractor to 
name the architect as referee 
for the interpretation of the 
contract, and, to a great ex- 










We 


en 





tent, as the arbitrator of 
rights and duties thereby 
created. 


To the client the architect 
owes the ordinary duties of 
zeal, faithfulness and the 
exercise of reasonable pro- 
fessional skill. By exercise 
of reasonable professional 
skill is not meant the high- 
est possible skill or knowl- 
edge that might be possessed 
by any one of several archi- 
tects, but rather that sort of 
knowledge and skill which 
|| ordinary good usage has 
}| made it reasonable to expect 
|| from an architect of profes- 
| sional attainment and exper- 





ience. 
gifts of HERE will always be 

two orders of archi- 
tects: those to whom archi- 
tecture is a handmaid, serv- 
ing graciously and unfrow- 
ardly that life may be 
more livable and more full; 
and those to whom archi- 
tecture is a taskmaster, set- 
ting endless compulsions and 











knew nothing about. He 








impassable barriers to his 
life. The one holds that 





must be a good housekeeper, 

something of a lawyer and engineer, he must know some- 
thing of real estate values and insurance, in addition to being 
a good business man. He must understand the fundamentals 
of sanitation for his professional qualifications, as well as 
being a fair plumber, steam-fitter and electrician, a good 
painter, an excellent carpenter and mason, know something 
about plastering, marble and tile setting and should work 
fourteen hours a day. That means a liberal education, ob- 
tained at an early age if a man expects to live long enough 
to practice it in time to make a living. On the whole, his 
remuneration 1s not high compared to the number of unpro- 
ductive years spent in acquiring theoretical and practical 
knowledge 

But even more: the architect must be a diplomat. He owes 
allegiance to his art, allegiance to his client and must keep 
faith with his contractors. On all sides is he hedged in with 
limitations—limitations of taste, of mechanics, of a client’s 
wish and a contractor’s willfulness. How many a piece of 
good architecture owes its existence to diplomacy if the truth 
were but known! 

Now, no diplomat can carry through his policies save his 
nation support him, and in like manner no architect can ac- 
complish well the work he sets out to do unless he enjoys 
the utmost confidence of his client. 


architecture is subservient to 
utility ; the other, that architecture is an end in itself. To the 
one the great ideal is life; to the other, architecture. 

On those first days it was the artist in life who stood by 
the master draughtsman and watched him design the span 
of the heavens. It was he who saw planned the towers of 
the hills whence men thereafter might look for strength and 
inspiration. The architectural architect came along much later. 

Master and serf, they labor side by side down the years. 
Most of their work passes, some is not even a memory. The 
decay of age knows no distinction. Makers of new skylines 
arise. We in a young land reach up to the heavens and our 
lighted towers enspangle the skirts of night. We have taken 
the good of the past and fitted it to our needs. Lo! a new 
architecture! Listen! There never was a new architecture. 
There is only one great law: all buildings are houses—houses 
to work in, houses to play in, houses to pray in. The rest of 
architecture is the product of environment. 

It is the man who understands how to house his fellowmen 
so that, in their appointed time and place, they can best work 
and play and pray who becomes the artist in architecture as 
he is the artist in life. The mechanics of his craft—whether 


his roofs be flat or pointed, his towers buttressed or alone— 
he learns from Nature. 
tecture is his handmaid. 


For he is her servitor, even as archi- 
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Put Your Planting Problems Up to Meehan 


. tt P a 
Meehan Service—persona!, individual service—superior because it is 
the result of sixty years of cumulative experience—is at your command. 
No matter whether your home-grounds are large or limited in area, write us, question THE LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT. 
us freely Your letter will be assigned to, and answered by, an expert plantsman, who 
has studied your section, knows its climatic and soil conditions, and will give you practical For properties of more than one acre, or those presenting unusual or intricate problems, 
and helpful suggestions accordingly. This preliminary advice is offered you without charge sorrespondence should be cpened directly with The Landscape Department, Thomas Meehan 
and without obligation. & Sons, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


THE MEEHAN PLANTING PLAN FOR AVERAGE PLACES. HOW ABOUT A PERSONAL CALL? 


te For the ordinary city or Suburban lot or for places up to one acre, we have devised a During January, February and early March several of our Department heads will visit 
New Property Data Form,”’ on which you can easily give us the information necessary to our customers in the States Kast of the Mississippi River, starting with the Southern 
an intelligent consideration of your needs. When you write, ask for this form, and upon States. These visits will be resumed during the summer months. 

its return, properly filled out, we will, without cost to you, submit a proposition that will If you write us soon, and say it will be agreeable, it is likely that one of these experts 

make of your home and grounds a beautiful picture. If this is approved by you, we will can arrange, without expense to you, to call on you while in your vicinity, mspect your 


pas SenneS @ detailed list aud estimate of cost of the planting material needed to carry property and talk the matter over with you in person, 


THOUSANDS OF CHARMING HOMES 


all over the country owe their beautiful setting of Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flowering Plants to Meehan service and Meehan stock. It may 
be wise, therefore, for you to learn about us before deciding what you are going to do to make YOUR home beautiful. This is planning 
time! Better write us at once—TODAY. Let us send you our Handbook for 1916. Planting time will come before you realize it. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


The Pioneer Nurserymen of America Box 40. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Unsightly 
Radiators 


Concealed 


In this room, the unsightly radia- 
tors are hidden in walls under 
windows. The method of doing 
this, as shown in photograph, is the 
very best one to get the proper 
heating results. The small Grille 
in sur-base is for the intake of cold 
air which drives the warm air out 
of the enclosure through the other 
Grilles. The Grilles in the front 
yanels allow the heat to circulate 
into the room, while the Grille in 
the window sill throws the heat up- 
ward along the surface of the win- 
dow, heating thoroughly the part 
of the room that would be the 
coldest under any other arrange- 
ment. Send for catalog 66A— 
showing eighty of these Special 
Grille Designs suited to various 
orders of decoration — Colonial, 
Classic, Empire, Louis XIII, XIV, 
XV, XVI and Oriental. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
Established 1846 


52 Vanderbi_t Ave., NEW YORK 
Chicago Boston Cleveland Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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Bath Rooms of Character 
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It 
Makes 
No Noise 


HAT adds more distinction 
to a house than a bathroom, 
arranged with taste, the fixtures 
gleaming smooth and white; and 
a closet that is silent? 
A noisy closet strikes a harsh, 
jarring note in the most beau- 
tiful bathroom. 



















The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo closet, which cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door, is the final touch of intelli- 
gent, gentle taste in bathroom fittings. 

The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs 
and sitz baths made by The Trenton Potteries 
) Company are vitreous china or porcelain. ‘Their 
highly glazed surfaces will not stain, chip nor peel. 

They are alway 
Needless to say, they 


bright, rich-looking, pride-inspiring. 
ire extremely sanitary. 







Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by 
The Trenton Potteries Co. will have that smooth table- 
china surface that only solid porcelain construction will 
permit Barring the most severe accident they will last 
as long as your house and always look new—with never 
a rust spot or peel to mar their glisten of cleanliness. 








Booklet M-8 
**Bathrooms of Character,’’ 


pictures model bathroom 
arrangements showing what you can do with 
the floor space at your disposal and estimates 
how much a bathroom of the kind you want 
will cost you 


free on request, 


















The Trenton Potteries Company - Trenton, N. J. 





The Largest Makers of 
Sanitary Pottery 


in U.S. A. 





The Trenton Potteries Co. 
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Poultry Work for January 





Order the 
Investigate 


new 


the nex 








od rs 
not eat enough 


hens will suffer 





incubator this month 
colony brooders 
Make up the breeding pens as soon as possible 

Gather the eggs several times a day or they may freeze 
Don’t close the house too tightly. 
Keep sand, loam or ashes on the dropping 


Feed at least an hour before the hens go to 1 
Give fresh water at least twice a day in freezing weather or the 
Admit as much sunlight as possible every day, even if you have 
to wash the windows 


Hang burlap or muslin curtains in front of the perches on ex- 
tremely cold nights, but at no other time. 


Hens must have fresh air 


boards to prevent 


st or they will 








Orders for incubators and brood- 
ers should be placed this month to 
make sure of early delivery, but it 
is important to consider the merits 
of the different machines carefully 
and to get the advice, if possible, of 
an experienced poultryman. Many 
times a request to the director of the 
state experiment station will bring 


much useful information, as these 
stations try out all kinds of ma- 
chines. Incubators holding as few as 


fifty eggs are on the market, but as 





a rule, it is hardly worth while run- 
| ning a machine for less than 120 
| eggs. Gas is being used to an in- 
creasing extent for heating incuba- 
tors, and in sections where the cur- 
rent is not too expensiy e, electric in- 
cubators are very convenient and 
easy to handle. 
Of course, many amateurs have 
given up hatching, as they find it 
preferable to buy day-old chicks or 
| 





been laying heavily for several 
months they are not in the best of 
condition for breeding, and if they 
have not been laying heavily, of 
course, no one would want to breed 
from them. 

it is possible to select a dozen 
yearling hens that laid well the first 
season and were late in moulting, 
they should be used for the breeding 
pen, provided, of course, that they 
are in good physical condition and 
of average size. 

Often it is found desirable to have 
two males, alternating them at regu- 
lar intervals. If the amateur has only 
a small flock and cannot very well 
carry over yearling hens, he will 
usually get fair results by mating a 
yearling cock with the pullets. 

It is always advisable to use a 
male bird, as well as females, from 
a heavy laying strain, but people who 
expect to get 200-egg pullets because 





| The eastern entrance to the Homestead Campine Farms Poultry Yards, 


showing the houses for the young 


stock. The birds remain in these 


houses with wire runs until they are about six weeks old, when they 


else send their eggs to a custom 
hatchery Even some commercial 
poultry keepers have adopted this 
| Practice, but the brooding of the 
chickens still remains. The colony 
brooder, under which several hun- 


dred chickens may be hovered at one 
time, is making rapid strides in popu- 
lar favor and is worth investigating 
now, although actual work may not 
be commenced for several months. 
It is time for the amateur to make 
up his breeding pens and this is a 
matter which deserves more atten- 
tion than it commonly receives, even 
though birds are wanted only for egg 
production. Probably better results 
follow when a cockerel is mated with 
yearling hens than when pullets are 
used, especially if the hens have not 
been forced for egg production the 
second winter. When pullets have 


have free range until they are brought in for their winter quarters 


they purchased a setting of eggs 
from somebody's record-breaking 
flock are likely to be disappointed. 
The daughters of prize layers are 
seldom heavy egg producers. It pays 
to select the best layers for breeding, 
but there is a limit in this direction 
and it is quickly reached. One point, 
though, is of the greatest impor- 
tance, the breeding stock must have 
stamina, good size and vigor. 
When extremely cold weather 
comes, it may be necessary to set 
muslin-covered frames into the win- 
dow openings and to draw a muslin 


or burlap curtain in front of the 
roosts. This is to be done only 
when the temperature drops close 
to zero, when the houses are 10° 
deep or more. Birds with long 
combs need more protection than 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Do You Prefer White 
Enameled Woodwork? 


The ultimate success of this treatment de- 
pends upon the kind of wood under the 
enamel. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


is particularly adapted to this effect because 
it possesses well-balanced absorbing qualities 
which provide a sustained “life” to the fin- 
ished surface. 


Being free from pitch or resinous oils, this 
wood positively will not discolor the enamel 
from underneath. 


To avoid regrets and obtain permanent satis- 
faction, choose Arkansas Soft Pine for your 
new home—or remodelling. 


White Enamel Trim booklet now ready. 
Ask for it. Lovers of the perfect house 
should have our new Home Builders’ Book 
de luxe. Sent on request. Address Dept. G. 


FREE STAINED SAMPLES 


Should 
let us know. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by dealers. 


the one you patronize not have it, 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 








Brings out the beauty of concrete 


HERE'S beauty as well as economy in 
the use of concrete or stucco for home- 
building. And it can easily be brought 
out with Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 
























Instead of the dull blue-gray cast or blotchy 
effect common to cement, a concrete or stucco 
house will take on all the rare beauty of 
Grecian architecture with one or two coats of 





Bay State cement Coating 


A lasting, waterproof coating in white and 
It fills the pores of the cement and 
makes a water-tight surface. Preserves the 
distinctive texture of concrete or stucco. If 
you're going to build, you should know what 
you can do with concrete or stucco by knowing 
what Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
will do. 


color. 
















We'll be 
free. Say 


Write for color card and free book 2. 
glad to send sample can of “Bay State” 
what tint you prefer. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 


Boston, Mass. _New York Office: Architects’ Building 
















peals to you. 


adjuster. 


A CASEMENT HOUSE EQUIPPED WITH “BULLDOGS” This 


WRITE TODAY 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NO DOUBT 


the quaint, homey charm of 
these English Casements ap- 
But, being a 
practical person, you want 
comfort and convenience as 
well as beauty; that is why 
discriminating home builders 
insist that each casement be 
equipped with a “Bulldog” 


“Bulldog” adjuster is a 
splendid device for operating case- 


ment windows from inside of screen or storm sash; it works quickly and easily; ut locks positively 


More about the “Bulldog” and worth while facts from nine years of Casement 
Service in our illustrated Handbook, Free to the homebuilder. 















+BIRD x 
HOUSES 


Win Birds to Live 
WwIn Your Garden J 














YOU 


LOVE BIRDS? Let me help you win 
them. 


Bluebirds, flickers, wrens, martins and a 
dozen other kinds live in my gardens. 
Dodson PurpleMar- These cheery songsters will siedden Dodeon W 
siicepoge roof rook Sib: your life if you will put out Dodson 
f.0 Bird Houses for them. 

TWO IMPORTANT POINTS—I\1st—get your bird 
houses out now so they will get a bit weather-beaten; 
birds dislike brand new things. 2nd—get genuine Dod- 
son bird houses. It isn’t houses you want it is birds; 


oe ag houses—results of 18 years’ study—win the 
birds 


DODSON SPARROW TRAP—Catches sparrows auto- Dodson 





ren 
Oak, 


F hat et ‘5 ES 



















ete with @ M™atically; works all the time; lasts a lifetime. No ° 
Foot’ pote other trap like this. Price, $6 f.o.b. Kankakee, III. Gece birds’ 
roof, sidct, NATURE NEIGHBORS—The greatest set of books piengs 
o.b. about birds ever published. Beautiful color plates. b. 


John Burroughs says—“Astonishingly good.” 
The illustrated Dodson book telling how to win native birds; 
and the descriptive folder about “Nature Nei hbors” with a 


color plate of bird in natural colors, worthy of framing. Write 
to me on any subject connected with Native birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 731 South Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Il. 


Mr. Dodson is a director of the Illinois Audubon Society, 
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Mott’s 


Built-in-Bath- 
and-Shower 
An ideal 


combining 


arrangement 
Mott’s Light- 
Porcelain Bath 
remarkably effec- 
A single cur- 
tain on an “L” shaped rod 
makes the enclosure com- 
plete. A partial turn of 
the single lever valve con- 
the flow of water 
regulates tempera- 
tures. It is not necessary 
to wet the head as the 
shower is instantly adjust- 
able to any angle, 


weight 
with a 
tive shower. 


trols 
and 














Write for special booklet Mott’s Built-in-Bath-and-Shower” 
free on request r send 4 cents for Mott’s 112-page Bathroom Book 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
1828 Eighty-eight years of Supremacy 1916 
'R 41 Pearl 8 Cor Senden tToled 130-434 Huron &t 
. Pittsburg! Peoples Buildir Portland, Ore. .Showrooms, Sherlock Bldg 
a Chicago 1s “Mik higar ion Washington, D. ¢ Wwe odward Bldg 
4 Minneapolis I ler’s Exchang New Orleans 622-630 Baronne St 
» Atlanta Peters Bidg., 7 Peachtree St Denver 1834 Blake St 
Philadelphia 1006 Filbert St 'San Francisco 135 Kearney St 
e Seattle io6 ~ White Building St. Low Century Bidg 
Cleveland “46 «Leader-News Bidg Kansas City N. Y. Life Bide 
Detroit Penobscot Bidg Montreal, Can 134 Bleury St 
Des Mol ll W. Court Ave San Antonio 151 Main Ave. 
” guipped with model bathr 
2 re | 











Majestic 
Coal Chute 


Protects Your House and Lawn 
walk, flowers and 
being littered up and ruined with coal 
ul stray +h It minimizes depreciation on 
When the chute is not in use for coal, 
loor serves as a window, giving splendid 


it revents your h use lawr 



















light to the basemen 


Locks from the inside and is oa burglar proof 
It is extra durable, has a heavy stecl body—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate 
hopper It will last as long as the building Arrange for one when you build, or 
used in plac f cellar window 
Majes 1 types for houses, hotels, store and office buildings, 
Sold by ha ardware and building material dealers, 


can be 
We make the 
apartments, etc. 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
The ay Sanitary Way to Keep Garbage 


It can be placed se to the kitchen door with only 
the top and r exposed, where it s convenient 
but never unsight It water tight—snow and 


frost proof 1 foul odors and keeps con 

tents free fron nice dogs, cats It is always 
closed, and the on easily fts out for emptying 
The dumping pet with the foot lever it 
Closes 









Write 7 Catalog of Majestic Specialties 


The Majestic Company 
603 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 








Mar facturers f { 1] Chutes Garbage Re- 

ceivers, Milk and Packag eivers. All Metal 

Basement Windows ibbish Burners, Street 

and Park Refuse Cans, Metal Plant Boxes, 

Pipe and Pi ss Warm Aw Furnaces, etc. 
Se Re 6 OW 














HOUSE & ARDEN 


Poultry Work for January 


(Continued from page 


breeds like the Wyandottes and Ply- 
mouth Rocks, but all poultry requires 
an abundance of fresh air at all 
times 


It is wise to gather the eggs sev- 


eral times a day or they may freeze 
in the nests. The water buckets, too, 
will require filling at least twice a 


day when the weather is cold enough 
to freeze the water 

The dropping boards will not need 
cleaning so long as the temperature 
remains low, but this work must be 
attended to when the weather grows 
warm again. And sand, loam or 
ashes should be spread on the boards 
to act as an absorbent. It is not well 
to use wood ashes, though, as they 
impair the fertilizing value of the 
accumulation. 

It is important to flood the poultry 
house and especially the roosting sec- 


Courtesy of Miss Katherine Presbrey 
The “‘little lion dog,” 


52) 


tion with sunlight, which is Nature’s 


best disinfectant Glass windows 
should be washed occasionally and 
muslin curtains thoroughly brushed 


at frequent intervals. If the pores 
are clogged with dust, these curtains 
are no better than boards, so far 
as ventilation is concerned. 

The days being short, strict punct- 
uality in feeding is required, and the 
last meal must be given at least an 


hour before nightfall, or the hens 
will be likely to go to roost with 
their crops only half filled. Whole 


corn has one advantage as an even- 
ing ration—it is so large that the 
fowls can pack their crops with it in 
a very short time. Cracked corn is 
better at all other times, for the hens 
have to do more scratching to get 
it, and scratching is the best kind of 
exercise to keep them in condition. 





as the Pekinese is termed by the Chinese, has more 


than a fancied resemblance to the great beast of the legend 


The Barking Dog 


The old saying that a dog’s “bark 
is worse than his bite” is capable of 
another interpretation than the one 
usually placed upon it: to the ears 
of the surrounding community at 
large the yapping of a chronic barker 
is tar more annoying than any prob- 
lematical proclivity he may have for 
closing his jaws on something more 
animate than a chop bone or a dish 
of soup meat. In other words, the 
habitually noisy dog is a nuisance. 

If it were possible to classify bark- 
ing dogs, they might come under two 
general heads: those that raise a 
row over some real or fancied in- 
trusion on their masters’ domains, 
and those that bark extravagantly 
from scatter-brained excitement or 
simply because they have nothing 
else to do. The first class of noise 
is legitimate and, in many circum- 
stances, highly desirable. The second 
has no logical excuse for existence, 
and it is with the purpose of miti- 
gating it that the following sugges- 
tions are offered. 

First as to the dog that barks from 
pure excitement. In many cases the 
habit is traceable to his bringing up. 
Perhaps the tendency is inborn, but 
has it not been aggravated by play- 
ing boisterously with him, teaching 
him to “speak” until he does it on 
all occasions, encouraging him to 

rush madly out the opened door in 
pursuit of some imaginary foe, and 
a dozen other actions calculated to 
develop his vocal propensities? 


Whether or not this is the case, the 


remedy is the same in principle: 
calm him down by word and act. 
Let him realize by your own quiet 
behavior that life is not one pro- 
longed bark, and if this does not 
effect a cure, resort to the light 
switch or whatever other form of 
punishment you prefer to employ. 


In many cases, particularly those of 
large dogs, the “force” collar is the 
best thing to use, inasmuch as it is 
an adequate punishment which acts 
directly on the dog’s throat. It should 
be resorted to, however, only with 
discretion. 

The dog that barks to pass the time 
presents a different problem for solu- 
tion. With him it is chiefly a ques- 
tion of justice and punishment. Sup- 
posing he is confined in yard or on 
chain and is habitually noisy. First 
be sure that the cause is not hunger 
or thirst or insufficient exercise, and 
then punish him lightly while you 
order him to “be still.” A few repe- 
titions should teach him the meaning 
of the command, and thereafter it is 
simply a question of catching him in 
the act and punishing accordingly. 
Often a sound switching or two is 
necessary to effect a cure, especially 
if the habit is of long stz anding, but 
perseverance will count here as in all 
dog handling. 

In the final analysis, the cases of 
undue barking, which cannot be suc- 
cessfully handled are extremely rare. 

R. S, Lemmon. 
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Without a reliable temperature 
regulator, you open your dampers 
in the morning (or at night), put 
on coal and wait for the house to 
get warm, keeping always in mind 
the fact that you must close the 
dampers. Again the rooms get cold during the 
day and you open the dampers with the same waiting and 
burden of remembering Your memory isn’t accurate— 
can’t be—and you have a fluctuating temperature with 
consequent discomfort and waste of fuel. 


Tah INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


This device, proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for 
nearly a third of a century, takes complete and accurate 
charge of the dampers on any style of heating plant burn- 
ing coal or gas. It will maintain a uniform temperature 
of any degree you wish. It will automatically raise the low 
night temperature to the comfortable day temperature. We 
guarantee it to do all this to your entire satisfaction. 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 


For the home owner who wishes to eliminate all care of the regu- 
lator motor we have just perfected our electric motors which re 
quire no winding For homes having electric current we supply 
our alternating current motor, the power being secured direct from 
the lighting circuit Where no electric current is ayailable our 
direct current motor is used with power furnished 
by four cells of dry battery, which have ample 
capacity to last a full year. 


The “Minneapolis” is sold, installed and guar- 
aiteed by the heating trade everywhere. Send for 
booklet—shows models, explains details, gives 
prices. 








Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2785 Fourth Ave.So. Minneapolis, Minn. 












And by 
valuable numbers, including two special Country 
House Numbers, for the regular yearly price. 


illustrations. 


And, 


Record should 


house you want. 


and on The Pacific Coast, are illus- New York. 
L trated with more than 100 photo- at 
sraphs and floor ans. accept your special 
z grap a 00 pla - 4 gp months for $3 
Please mail the coupon promptly. 7, and, enclose $3 herewith 
pon fp ptly (Add $.60 for Canada—$1.00 
for Foreign ) 








subscribing now, you 


Each month you will find in The Architectural Record a careful 
selection of the best work of leading architects, with 100 or more 


latest and best building materials as well as the specialties and 
furnishings which add so much to the comfort, convenience and 
value of the modern home. 

The information acquired from a study of The Architectural 
enable 
you consult your architect about details. 
to avoid costly mistakes and insure your getting the kind of a 


Our Special Offer: 


Send your subscription now for 1916 and we 4 
will mail you free, the October 1915 Country 7 
House Number and the issues of November 7 
and December 1915. ie 
In the October issue, 55 recent country =. 25-46 
The  Archi- 


houses, typical of the best work now being 
done in The East, in The Middle West, 


The Architectural Record a icSdh ing td See oem 


If you are planning to 
build, an investment 
of $3 for The Arch- 
itectural Record may 
save you hundreds of 
dollars. 


will receive 15 


in the business section, are described the 


save much valuable time when 
It should help you 


you to 


tectural Record, 
119 W. 40th St., 


7 Address...... 
¢ 
4 








Have Your Roof and Side Walls 
“CREO-DIPT”’ 


Whether you build or remodel, investi- 
gate this method of saving continual i 
repainting and re-roofing expense, 
at the same time insuring wonder- 
fully pleasing architec- 











Architect, Harvy Abrames, Norfolk, Va. 


*““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 


Shingles f and sid lis in two diff lor t Let us refer you to 
ingles on roof and side walls in two ¢ ‘erent color tones s 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are used from Maine to AFchitects and Lumber 
Florida, and as far West as Denver. By our special process Dealers who are familiar 
shingles are preserved all the way through apd earth pigment 7 
Stains that never fade out in streaks are used. with their use. 

“CREO-DIPT” ShNaip 

- SHINGLES 

17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inch 30 Shade Colors 


**They Come In Bundles, Stained, Ready to Lay Without Waste”’ 


Leading architects in all parts of the country specify “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 
Just as railroad ties 


for pleasing effect and building economy. 
shingles proof against dry-rot, decay, worms and weather. 
colors. 


We select best Cedar Shingles sawed in vertical grains from live timber—no wedge- 


shaped shingles, no waste. The best shingles. 
We use earth pigments and pure creosote 


other cheapener. The best color effect. 


no aniline 


We are responsible for both quality of shingles and quality of stains. 


Save the muss, time and waste of staining on the job 
coated or natural shingles. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stains do not harm rain water 


Write today for sample colors on wood and book of “CREO-DIPT” 
houses in all parts of the country. Names of architect and lumber 


tural effects. 





Our 
DIPT” 
over 89 different types of 
homes 
selected from all 
the country. 


dyes 


Last twice as long as brush- 








book of 
Houses 


“CREO- 


shows 









and buildings 


parts of 


are preserved, we make 
We stain them in lasting 

















no kerosene, benzine or 





dealer appreciated Your local lumber dealer may carry a few Trade 
colors in stock. Ask him and accept no substitute, Mark Your og 
Guar=- ; 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 8.3\'° “sot 


(Originators and Sole 
1012 Oliver St. 


(Shipments Prompt. 


Manufacturers) 


Branch 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory in Chicago for Western Trade) 


gles 
Even Colors. 














Homegrown Roses 
Evergreens and Conifers 


Kalmias 

Bulbs 

and Small Fruits 

and Garden Furniture 


ment for each subject. 


at any time. 





Bobbink & Atkins 


‘“‘WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY 
AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS” B 


Grown in America 


You have the finest range and material from 
which to select in our Nurseries :— 


Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
Homegrown Rhododendrons and . 


Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers and 
Fruit Trees, Trained and Ordinary, 
Plant Tubs and Boxes, Rustic Work 


We specialize in the above by having a depart- 


All are described in our ILLUSTRATED 
GENERAL CATALOG NO. 40, mailed upon 


request, and can be seen in visiting our Nurseries 


‘We plan and plant grounds and gardens everywhere” 
Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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“Sash 
price 


that Last” at half 

Made from selected, 
yard dried, clear White Pine. 
Withstands weather and 
ground damage. 






Finest groenhouse putty. 
with 
strength. 


Glazed complete 


No. E. 544— Sune 
double 6 


ard size—3 
tt x 1% es. 
with 3 
inch 


American glass. 
All 


Single or 
at wholesale! Glazed 


of 10 


rows 
glass 


Prices in lots of 25, 


os consp 1.37 





Get Our 5,000 
}} Bargain Catalog 


Hot Red Sash Section 
han page 72 Full instruc- 
tior Lists frames, sub- 








E. 545 — Small 
Rasy to 
Glazed 
rows of 10 
Size 3 ft 
ft. x 1% ? * 
= lota « bs 


$1.05 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Established Hal; 
5863 CASE STREET 


FREE! 


frames, greenhouse bars, etc Also 
everything for building All - WM. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
banks and 100,000 customers vouch 


with 3 
inet 


x S 


Three 
for us. 
Bend coupon for ¢ ‘atalog and Special Green- 
house Book E! 


a Century 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


56 
a 
Ss 
8 
J s 
(oe BAT 
ak 
% 9 
. 
| 
q Sb . 
4 i; > r sm 
Gordon-Van Tine Ready- 
Cut “Easy Built” Green- 
Sale of 50.000 ExatearEne 
> tory. Put 
them up 
yourself. As $28 70 
rey i as lOW 8 .eece ° 
. 
fd 
oe 





GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5863 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Gentlemen Please send Free the books checked below: 
i Ready-Cut Standard Home Chetan Oe py 
s (weenhouses Nome Plan Book Plan Book of Buslding Maternal Cut and Portable . 
/ 
eli ar ye eee 
te fs se ce he hc 








Let Your Garden Live: 
Wake It Up! 


All you have to do 
it with hot-beds 
a small Greenhouse 


is to equip 
cold-frames or 
covered with 





Sunken Path House Bench House 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASHES 


Sunlights are the standard sash with many thousands of the best 
It has two layers of glass, enclosing an air space that 
better protection than mats and shutters, and does 
Think of the cost and hard labor thus saved! 


gardeners. 
affords far 
away with their use. 





Suntlights give the plants all the light all the time and make them healthy, 
early and stocky. They are the original double-glazed sash, invented, tested, 
perfected, introduced and now sold throughout the country by a practical 
market gardener. They grew up in a garden and they will make any garden 
equipped with them pay the cost in extra profits the first year. They last a 
life-time 











Let Your Garden Live! Treat it to a cold-frame, a hot-bed or, Joy! a small, 
| inexpensive Sunlight G reenhouse 
Wherever you live or whatever your garden is asked to do, 
—_ will give the be: st results 
et our free Catalogue You need it 
Gardening, enclose 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


the Sunlight equip- 


If you want Prof. Massey's Booklet on 
4 cents in stamps 


H tbed and Greenhouse 


944 E. Broadway 









































HOUSE & GARDEN 


Good Floors 
(Continued from page 19) 


inally fastened together with nails. 
Finally, the completed hardwood 
floor must be cross-planed, scraped 


and diligently sandpapered to a 
smooth and uniform surface. It 
should then be immediately turned 


over to the painter to receive its pro- 
tective and Panishing coats of filler, 
oil, stain, wax, or varnish. If for 
any reason the latter operations are 
“unavoidably delayed,” then the floors 
should be protected, meanwhile, by 
covering them with two layers of 
heavy building paper; the two lay- 
ers to “break joints,” and the joints 
of the upper layer to be lapped and 
glued so as to entirely exclude dust 
and grit. 
Tue Coverep FLoors 

Soft-wood flooring, when con- 
cealed from view by carpeting or 
linoleum, should be square-edged, 
not tongued-and-grooved. It should 
be borne in mind that the only ob- 
ject of tonguing-and-grooving the 
edges of the upper boards of a dou- 
ble floor is to provide for the con- 
cealment of the nails. There is a 
somewhat prevalent opinion that “T 


& G” flooring, as it is often called, 
makes a better floor than plain 


square-edged boards. Such, however, 
is not the case. Plain, narrow, 
square-edged spruce or pine flooring, 
“backed-out” on the under side, 
nailed through the top, and laid over 
a sub-floor, answers all requirements 
for floors that are to be subsequently 
completely covered with carpeting or 
other wearing material. It is desir- 
able that soft-wood flooring be also 
“quarter - sawed.” Otherwise the 
boards are liable to warp or “cup 
up,” thereby forming slight ridges 
at the joints, which latter condition 
is not at all conducive to the wel- 
fare of the carpet or linoleum. In 
no case should spruce or pine floor- 
boards be more than 4” in width, nor 
less than 34” in thickness. In laying 
square-edged flooring for carpeted 
or linoleum-covered floors, it is not 
necessary, or even advisable, that the 
endwise joints be staggered as re- 
gards each individual board. Instead 
of laying one board at a time, as in 
tongued-and-grooved flooring, it is 
usual to lay several boards of even 
length together, without nailing, then 
to strain this group into tight con- 
tact, one with the other, by means of 
flooring-clamps or wedges. Held 


thus, the boards are then nailed in 
place, the outermost board being 
nailed first. Adjacent groups, laid 
side by side, should break joints, one 
with the other. The nails are driven 
through the top of the boards and 
should be sunk slightly beneath the 


surface so as to allow of the boards 
being planed down to an even sur- 
face. After the latter operation is 
finished, the nail holes should be 
filled with putty and the floor im- 
mediately given a protective cover- 
ing of lead and oil paint or other 
suitable preservative. 

All floors that are to be laid on 
a wooden skeleton should invariably 
be composed of two layers ; the low- 
er layer, or “sub-floor,” being laid 
directly on the joists, and the upper 
layer, or “finish-floor,” being laid 
over the sub-floor. The an. &. in 


cost, due to the omission of the sub- 
while 


floor is wholly insignificant, 


the benefits of having it are many 
and obvious. Furthermore, it is a 
practical necessity that some sort of 
a floor be laid upon which workmen 
can perform their various tasks dur- 
ing the construction of the building. 
Herein lies the great advantage of 
a permanent sub- floor, namely, that 


the upper, or “finish” floor, need not 
be laid until all other building 
operations are completely finished. 


Only under the latter condition can a 
satisfactory floor be logically insisted 
upon. 

The commonest and most inexpen- 
sive lumber may be used for the 
sub-floor; the only requirements be- 
ing that it must be sound and well 
seasoned, and mill-planed to a «uni- 
form width and thickness. The thick- 
ness should be not less than 7” for 
a span not exceeding 2’ between 
joists. The width of the boards 
should not exceed 6”, and they 
should be laid diagonally across the 
joists so as to allow of laying the 
finish-flooring on same in either di- 
rection without paralleling the direc- 
tion of the sub-flooring. 

DEADENING SOUND 

Between the two layers of flooring, 
a double thickness of waterproof 
building paper should be laid as a 
protection to the “raw” under sur- 
face of the finish flooring. Some- 
times, however, it is desired to dead- 
en a floor against the transmission 
of sound to the rooms below. Per- 
fect insulation from sound waves can 
be accomplished only by absolutely 
severing the rigid connection be- 
tween floor and ceiling. This can be 
done by em mploying two separate sets 
of joists; one set to carry the floor 
and one to carry the ceiling, as in- 
dicated at “A” in Sketch No. 3. This 
poe ks Mig although nearly ideal 
for the purpose of absorbing sound 
waves, is highly conducive to the 
spread of fire which, once gaining 
access to the enclosed ‘timbers, would 
sweep unobstructed throughout the 
floor-construction. Therefore this 
construction should never be tol- 
erated unless the ceiling be plastered 
on metal lath and a sheet of asbestos 
inserted between the two layers of 
flooring. Also, all communication 
with the vertical air spaces of the 
bearing walls should be absolutely 
cut off by solidly “blocking in” the 
ends of the joists over walls and 
partitions. A more common method 
of partial deadening is illustrated at 
“B” in Sketch No. 3. This method 
is considerably less efficient than the 
other, but it is safer from fire and 
more economical. On top of the 
sub-floor is laid a layer of heavy 
deadening felt or quilting, while on 
top of the latter, and nailed through 
it into the joists, are laid the strips 
that carry the finish-flooring. This 
method of floor construction also 
possesses other merits aside from 
that of partial deadening. By using 
strips 1%” in height, the resulting 
space between the two layers of floor- 
ing will be sufficient to accommodate 
electric conduits, thus avoiding any 
cutting of floor-joists that might 
otherwise be necessary. Again, the 
convenience of laying piping on top 
of the floor instead of on top of the 
ceiling, is evident. 
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Interior: Home of 
Lilian Bayliss Green, Belmont, Mass. 
Editor “The Little House” Dept., 
Ladies Home Journal 














{An example of simple econom- 
>| ical home furnishing, in good Y 
| taste: made possible by the use of LEAVENS’ Furniture 1 
Fl exclusively. ! 
a ‘Our specialty in finishing to order enables the customer to 

] carry out a color scheme, complete and harmonious in 
| every detail. 

d| A wide variety of styles and finishes permits the exercise | ‘ 





| of individual taste I, 
# Shipments carefully made, insuring safety. ; 
\¥ Send for complete set No. 4, of over two hundred illus- ( 
| trations, and color chart of Leavens’ finishes. i 
H, WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. id 
N 32 Canal Street Boston, Massachusetts | 
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The Fortieth Anniversary 
Edition of Burpee’s Annual, 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


for 1916, is brighter and better than ever before. It 
offers the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique 
“Fiery Cross,” and other novelties in Rare Flowers and 
Choice Vegetables, some of which cannot be had else- 
where. This book of 182 pages tells all about proved 


and tested 


Burpee-Quality Seeds That Grow 


For forty years we have aimed to render the best possible 
seed service. This untiring effort has built for us not 
only the World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Business, but 
also an enviable reputation for efficient service and undis- 
puted leadership. Each packet contains the result of our 
forty years extensive operation and intensive investiga- 
tion. This SILENT SALESMAN is mailed free. A post 
card will bring it. Write today and mention House & 


Garden. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 

















Have You Adopted Him 


The Reason. Every One who has a set of MARK 
TWAIN’S WORKS would not, under any circum- 
stances part with any of the books. He is immediately 
taken into the household and made an honored and 
cherished member of it. No other writer of this or all 
time is so eagerly “‘ adopted” by the family without 
a dissenting voice being raised against him by the family council. 





Mark Twain, truly, is the one writer whose works appeal to 
father, mother, son, daughter—no matter what age. He is “ Your 
€ Mark Twain” the moment you have him in your library—he is 
“Your Mark Twain” the instant you read one of his books. No 
wonder, then, it is the ambition of every American to own a uniform 
set of his writings. 


SPECIAL OFFER MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


We are making a special offer ofp MARK TWAIN’S WORKS con- 
taining all his collected writings. It is the biggest book bargain and 
will be withdrawn. An opportunity is presented through it to ob- 
tain a set of the works of Mark Twain at $1.00 per volume. Now 
you also get a year’s subscription to HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY — JUST SIGN THE COUPON 


You risk nothing by sending it, for if you do not 
like the books, just send them back “ collect.” 
You pay only $1.00 after examination, if satisfied, 
and then $2.00 monthly for 12 months, or deduct 
8 per cent. for cash within 30 days. 


poner 
























HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City 
Send, prepaid, MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 
twenty-five volumes, cloth, and enter my name as 
a subscriber for one year to Harper’s Magazine. I 
may retain the set for ten days, and at the ex- 
piration of that time if I do not care for the books 
I will return them at your expense and you will 
cancel the subscription to the Magazine. If I keep 
the books I will remit $1.00 and then $2.00 a month 
until the full price of the books and the Magazine, 
$25.00, has been paid, or within thirty days will 
send you $23.00 as payment ia fuil. - G. 1. 


Signature 


Send books to...... 








The HOME of HEATHER 


ANNOUNCES ITS 1916 EDITION 
OF THE 


HEATHERHOME SEED 


AND 


PLANT BOOK 


AMASTERPIECE OF GARDEN CATALOGUES 


There are no illustra- 
tions, yet the book is as 
full of color as a garden 
in. June. By word _pic- 
tures alone, simple and 
full of meaning, it delights 
and informs. It will tell 
you just the things you 
have always wanted to 
know. 336 pages, an- 
tique paper, bound in Heath- 
erhome blue, in a box free 
for the asking. It is a beau- 
tiful, fascinating book and 
we guarantee your pleasure 

in it just as we guarantee 
to grow, and to be as 

described, every seed 
and plant that 
comes from 

the Home of 
Heather. 





Its readers say :— 


Its word descriptions are a 
treat to a lover of flowers. 
Keen joy is mine when I be- 
hold your new book. It is a 
masterpiece—Certainly the best 
to be found—Y our unparalleled 
book surpasses all that have come un- 
der my observation—I am a begin- 
ner; your book tells me just the 
things I need to know—Your seed 
book has been such an inspiration and 
help to us with our gardening that 
I wish all amateurs had one to guide 
them. I am sure the world would be 
much more beautiful—A reatise 
of great value to the professional 
as well as the ameteur--Your 
beautiful and comprehensive catalog 
has been areal joy to me. Within its 
covers, I have discovered inform 
tion that will be of inestimable 
help. The cultural hints mean 
far more to me than any 
illustrations. Thank 
you ier the best of 
its kind that has 
been my luck 


KNIGHT & STRUCKCO. 

PLANTSMEN~ SEEDSMEN 

METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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zag 
the Kel- 
Warm Air 
(,enerators 
led 
heat that qui 
the fresh 
inside 
comes 
and 
the 


tubes in 


sey 
surroun 


warms 


delivers it into 
heat dome 
there it 1s 


gases, 
comes t 
with the 
the tubes 
nd 
sunshiny 


outside air. 


HOW IT DIFFERS FROM OTHER 
HEATS—WHY MORE ECONOMICAL 


F first importance, it heats 
Q ventilates at the same time 

can shut every door and window 
as tight as a drum, and the Kelsey will 
give you four complete changes of air 
every hour, in any room or every room 
in your house. 

Not dry air with the oxygen burned 
out of it; but fresh, buoyant, vigor filled 
air, mixed with just the right healthful 
amount of moisture. 

The very minute there is fire in the 
Kelsey Generator, fresh air heat will 
promptly start coming into your rooms. 

With a low slumber fire you will 
get a surprising amount of heat. All 
night long it will continue to heat and 
ventilate, giving you warm rooms any 
time of night and no matter how early 
in the morning. 

We make 
ment, that it 
the narket, 
pr 


and 


the surprisingly 
vutheat any 
and we stand 


sweeping state 
other heat on 
ready with the 


will 


Do 1 


nd for 


want them? 


Booklet—Some Saving Sense on 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


,CHICAGO, ILL. 
2767-K Lincoln Avenue 


NEW YORK 
103-K Park Avenue 








Poultry House 


of the 
able 


Portable 
Houses 





purposes 
simple, 
few hours’ time. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 


Address all correspondence to Boston 





Garden House 


Club House 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the 


Hodgson most durable materials and practical at any time 


year in any climate. Made for innumer- 
Erection of buildings extremely 
and can be done by unskilled labor in a 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


116 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAFTSMAN BLOG., 6 EAST 39th ST.. NEW YORK 


Room 226, 
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“The Ones That Last a Lifetime” 


Because of their simple beauty the 


your home. 


If you would preserve their beauty 
hecking 


that Union Metal Col 
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THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Lighting Standards 
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Counting the Cost of Farming—III 
(Continued>from ‘page 41) 


adjusted up and down to meet the 
rise and fall of the land on any sec- 
tion. The sliding section has a level 
attached to it. In operating the lev- 
eler the sliding section is so placed 
that, while its outer end will reach 
the ground, it will be raised enough 
on the standard so that the sliding 
section itself will be level, as shown 
by the level mounted on it. This 
means that the 20’ measured is in- 
dependent of the rise and fall of 
the ground, and is at all times the 
same distance, and is measured prac- 
tically the same as if it were on level 
ground. 


Tue Ponp 


Just when the farm could not pay 
its expenses, we built the pond. This 
little piece of water will always be 
a beauty spot on the landscape and 
the farm ledger, for it paid its wa 
from the beginning, both in Awe 
cold facts and more ethereal joys. 

It is true that the house dog for- 
got the pond was there, and, not be- 
ing able to swim, almost met a wa- 
tery grave by trying to run across 
it. It is also true that, whenever 
the ice will hold, that pond tempts 
the whole family to go skating on 
Sunday; but some of the best of 
men can wink at these catastrophies 
when they glance at the account 
book. 

There are four or five large, nev- 
er-failing springs on the farm. Two 
of these were turned together down 
a natural gully toward a bit of low 
land at the edge of the woods. Here 
a dam was thrown across to close 
in the fourth side of the natural 
basin. The dam was formed by a 
retaining wall built of field stone 
erected 5’ high, 3’ wide and 60’ 
across. Against this the earth that 
was dug from the bottom of the 
basin was packed. This earth made 
an embankment about 5’ wide at the 
base and 3’ at the top along the 60’ 
wall. It was ploughed and picked 
from the bottom of the basin and 
drawn out with a scoop shovel. By 
this process the loam was removed 
and the bottom of the basin formed 
of the natural clay sub-soil which 
holds water like a porcelain pan. 
Thus, the center of the pond was 


made 5’ or 6’ deep. Gradual sloping 
shores were left on two sides, to 
allow the pond to become a good 
swimming pool in the summer. A 
wooden trough set in the retaining 
wall conducted the overflow into a 
little streamlet taking its way down 
through the woods. A pipe in the 
bottom of the retaining wall is 
opened and closed with a key, thus 
allowing the pond to be drained and 
cleaned each fall, and refilled with 
clean spring water that makes ice 
as clear as crystal and as pure as 
anything but artificial ice could be. 

Now here is where the hard, cold 
facts come in. We had an ice house 
to fill. It is not a fancy ice house 
with air chambers and ventilators. 
It is nothing but a tight room built 
in the end of the shed. 

The first winter was a nightmare 
for the ice man. It was the sort of 
winter when foolhardy folks make 
maple syrup in January, and the 
woodchucks nap in the sun on the 
back fences. It was the third week 
in February before the ice was thick 
enough to cut. Then the cakes ran 
7” and 8” thick. People worked over- 
time that week cutting ice. Two 
men and the team cut, hauled and 
packed over 32 tons of ice from our 
little pond then in four days at a 
cost of $34.00. 

This made the ice cost but little 
over $1.00 a ton in the house. If we 
had been obliged to haul the ice from 
the lake six miles away, or an un- 
desirable creek two miles off, it 
would have cost $4.00 a ton. That 
was what our neighbors were pay- 
ing. At this rate we saved $3.00 a 
ton on 32 tons of ice, or enough to 
build the house and buy a few post- 
age stamps. 


Amount saved on first haul 
A oe eee 
First cost of ice house 


Credit side of ledger.. $0 50 


But this is just the beginning of 
the figures placed on the credit side 
of the ledger to the account of the 
pond. It has this earning capacity 
each winter, and more, if we choose 
to sell ice. 


The Cloisonné Enamels of China and Japan 


(Continued- from page 34) 


to the account referred to, which, by 
reason of lack of space, cannot well 
be here quoted. 

The Koreans probably acquired 
the art of cloisonné from the Chin- 
ese, and the Japanese from the 
Koreans (perhaps not before the 
15th Century). Captain Brinkley 
says: “One thing is certain, that un- 
til the 19th Century enamels were 
employed by Japanese decorators 
for accessory purposes only on wood 
and porcelain as well as on metal. 
No such things as vases, plaques or 
bowls having their surface covered 
with enamel in either style.” This 
at once enables the collector to un- 
derstand at how late a period, com- 
paratively, cloisonné enamel became 
popular in Japan. It is believed that 
a Japanese craftsman, Kaji Tsune- 
kechi, produced the first vessel cov- 
ered completely with cloisonné in 
Japan. This was at Nagoya. This 
won him great fame and many pupils. 
The earlier pieces of Japanese cloi- 
sonné followed in pattern, to a great 
extent, the Chinese enamels, and 


though they are somewhat less fine 
in color they often excel in tech- 
nique. Until 1890 the cloisons of 
Japanese work were soldered to the 
metal. Since that date a vegetable 
gum has often been employed for 
the purpose. In some modern work 
there appears to be no evidence of 
cloisons whatsoever, but some of 
these pieces have hidden cloisons. 
The Japanese cloisonné objects are 
usually enameled on the back or on 
the inside with blue emanel. Tokio, 
Yokahama and Kioto are the main 
sources of the modern product. 

Thirty years ago Louis Gonse, a 
French authority, wrote that the 
Japanese had done little in cloisonné, 
but since that time its production 
has increased enormously. While 
much of this modern work is in- 
ferior in quality, that which is truly 
fine is well worth the collector’s at- 
tention. With the rapidly changing 
conditions, both in China and Japan, 
such objects will greatly enhance in 
value a few years hence and come 
to be properly esteemed. 
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In The Best Homes 


where the highest efficiency and perfect refrigeration are 
demanded, McCray Refrigerators are used. 

They are frequentry built-to-order to harmonize with 
the house plan and interior finish. Arranged to open directly 
into the kitchen and to be iced from the outside, they are 
handsome in appearance and exceptionally convenient. 


McCray Refrigerators 


were selected by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories at 

Washington and are installed in the finest private resi- 
dences, clubs, hotels and public institutions. Their superi- 
ority is conceded beyond question. 


Selection may be made from our wide range of large and small 
stock sizes to suit almost any requirement or special sizes will be 
built to order, in co-operation with your architect. 


W e thatexplains the McCray Patented 
rite For Catalog System and gives full information. 
No. 92— Regular Sizes for Residences No. 74—For Florista 

No. A.H. Built-to- ores for Residences No. 61—For Meat Markets 
No. 60—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. 70—F or Grocers 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 616 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th Street Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. 


For branch salesrooms in other cities, see your local telephone directory. 
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Distinctive 
Homes 


are not necessarily the 
most expensive—those who 
wish their homes to express 
distinction should make a 
study of the best examples 
of home decoration, both 
here and abroad. The only 
magazine which adequately 
deals with all phases of 
decorative art and which 
is edited entirely for those 
who wish beautiful sur- 








DREERS 1916 
ae Garden. peook _ 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
guide-book of au- 
thoritative instruction in 
the successful growing 
of flowers and vegetables. 


It contains valuable in- 
formative articles written 
by experts in the various 
lines of gardening, and should 
be in the hands of every flow- 
er or vegetable _ grower, 
whether amateur or  profes- 
sional—whether he cultivates a 
— plot of ground, or acres of farm- 

and, 


Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 288 
pages, four color and four duotone plates, 
besides numberless photographic true-to- 
life reproductions. It lists all the standard 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, as well 
as the best of the season’s novelties 
The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, and 
Dreer’s Improved Hardy Perennials are given 
special prominence. 

It features a number of noteworthy specialties & 
w in Vegetables, Sweet Peas, Asters and Phlox. QW 


Mailed free to you if you mention 
this publication 


un HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St.,Phila. 

















The Home For You Will Be Found in 


KEITH’S 


16 Years 


The Leading Authority for Home Builders 
Contains Just the House You Weak 








roundings is 
Well chosen deco 
rative accessories 


Arts & 
are of vermont Decoration 


One dollar invested now in a six months’ trial subscription to Arts & 
Decoration may be the means of giving your home that touch of indi- 
viduality which raises it from the commonplace to the distinctive. 
The full color-plates alone make the magazine worthy of a place on 
your library table. 


Arts & Decoration 
deals with every 
phase of art. 


Each number contains numerous profusely illustrated articles on dis- 
tinctive homes, antiques, paintings and the various phases of art 
which are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 

The regular subscription price of Arts & Decoration is three dollars 
a year. In order that you may immediately become acquainted with 
the magazine we are offering a special short term trial subscription 
for one dollar. Sign the attached coupon and send it in now before 


printed, with cover in four colors. 





These Beautiful ‘Homes with PLANS, fully illustrated in January KEITH’S Slewestands, 20c 


EITH'S is a specialized monthly Magazine brim full of the very latest ideas 
for home builders. It is standard size, contains from 72 to 100 pages, well 


Every number shows practical Plans 
and picturesque homes. The cottage, the bungalow, the city home with detailed 
write ups. Many of these homes are planned by prominent and skilled architects. 
“Inside the House” is given much attention by expert authorities on Home 
Decoration. Tells of the newest building materials and their uses and posts 
you on every point in house building from start to finish. 


Keith’s Big 1916 Offer 


you forget. 





Arts & Decoration, 434 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six months, 


for which I enclose $1.00. 


Send $2, the subscription price for one year, and we will enter you for the coming 
12 Big House Building Numbers of KEITH'S MAGAZINE and, in addition, 
mail you, postpaid, YOUR CHOICE of any of the following FAMOUS BOOKS: 


140 Designs Bungalows and Cott st 4 100 Designs for cement and brick.......... 1.00 
104 Designs costing less pen $3, 000. Garages costing $150 and up a 00 
125 Designs costing lessthan 4,000... 00 200 Niows of living rooms, cand Lael 

175 Designs costing lessthan 5,000... 1.00 laces, etc ee 

193 Destane costing less then 6,000. 100 40 Danlex Tousce and Flats” 50 
125 Designs costing over ...... 6,000...... 1.00 100 Designs costing $3,000to $10,000... .50 


A year’s subscription with one book, $2; with 5 books, $5; with all, $8. 








KEITH’S — 887 McKnight Building — Minneapolis, Minn. 
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English 


Gardens 


How to Duplicate 
Their Charms 


HE loveliness and charm 
of England’s gardens, 
that have for centuries 
been the in piration of poets and 
wonderment of travellers, can be 
duplicated by you, if you but sow 
Sutton’s Pedigree Seeds 
Our superb 190-page Garden Guide 
tells you gardening results, the 
like of which you had not imagined 
possible. In it, you will tind 
scribed among our special develop- 
choice 


of 
de- 


of flowers 
and vegetables, many of which are 
not yet known on your side of the 
Atlantic. 

Then there are included, those de- 
lightful old-time 
reminiscent—and, 


ments, varieties 


flowers, sweetly 
so indispensable 
to the completeness of every English 
Garden. 
So elaborate and expensive is this flower 
and vegetable Garden Guide, published by 
at Reading, England, that you will 
readily appreciate our reasons for asking 
that thirty-five cents in stamps be included 
th your request for py. This amount 
at once rned, with your first 
equalling $5. 


us 


aco 
be ret 
hase 


Il Sy 


Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 


or Winter, Son & Co. 


64-E Wall Street, New York. 


be sure of 


send 3 


receiving your 
$ promptly to 


catalog 





The Sherman T. Blake Co. 
429 Sacramento Street San Francisco, 
Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


Cal 





To be Successful in Your Garden Use Our 
Continuous Seed and Plant Forcer 





This ingenious device forces the plant’s growth 
through focusing the heat of the sun and at the same 
time simply and effectively shades it from the ele- 
ments 

Write for our interesting descriptive booklet and price list. 





THE CLOCHE CO., Dept. A., 131 Hudson Street, New York 











| (Green's Trees 






Di teseeeeny | 
Deal with us the growers—not with agents You \ 
save half and get better trees Whatever L want \ 
| for the Fruit Garden or Orchard—we have it. \ 
Selected List of Apple and Peach Trees “SLUT 777 
Pea Plum, Quince, Cherr Currants, Ornamental Trees, Roses, Plants, \\ 
All of them finest stock—true to name, 
hor t dealing is your guarantee We deal 
cata se only. There’s mo Nursery like Green's for 


strated catalogue gives practical 
f fruit trees It's f 

r ‘ A. Green's Bx 

te us today. 


CO., 10 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


useful in 
ar Thirty Years 
i } Kk of Canning 
) t free also Wr 
GREEN’S NURSERY 
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SOUTHERN GARDENS 


Conpuctep BY JuLIA Lester DILLON 


Inquiries for this Department réceive prompt attention. 


enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 


Please 








Fy.OWERING TREES 
The winter-blooming trees avail- 
able for planting along the Gulf 


Coast and in the lower sections of 
the South are all beautiful, and many 
of them are unusual. The Tea 
Olive, Olea fragrans, is usually 
classed as a shrub, but, if well cul- 
tivated, soon attains the proportions 
of a tree. It is the most fragrant 
of all our trees and shrubs, the blos- 
soms making up in sweetness what 
they lack in size. 

The Japanese Loquat or Medlar, 
Eriobotrya japonica, is another tree 
with flowers of cloying fragrance 
that comes into bloom in November 
and lasts almost until Christmas. 
This tree also has a bricht yellow 
fruit from February until May that 
adds much to its attractiveness. The 


er beautiful Photinia serrulata, 
with its leaf-buds of brilliant red 
n midwinter, becomes a sight to 


lelight the gods when February's 
chilling rains make life a burden and 
cheer much needed. It is then cov- 
ered with corymbs of creamy-white 
flowers that remind one of the sum- 
mer-flowering elders. With the 
Photinias, the native Wild Olive, 
Olea americana, blooms. The blos- 
soms of this tree are individually 
insignificant, but when the multitu- 
dinous clusters show among the al- 
ways glistening green leaves it is 
one of the most charming of ever- 
green trees. Defoliation is neces- 
sary in transplanting this tree, and 
as the nurserymen do not handle 
them it is well to remember this in 
digging them in the woods to trans- 
port to the lawns and gardens which 
they so worthily adorn. All of the 
above trees are classed as broad- 
leaved evergreens and are valuable, 


therefore, for the winter foliage as 
well as for the blossoms 
The golden yeliow balls of the 


Opoponax, Acacia farnesiana, with 
their delicate fragrance, bring to the 
gardens of the far South and Flor- 


ida the aroma of the gardens of the 
Orient. With dainty foliage, finely 
cut and sensitive to the touch and 


outlines of characteristic grace, this 
tree should be planted in the tropi- 


cal sections much more often than it 
is, for its blossoms also project their 
haunting odor on the midwinter air. 

The early spring-flowering trees 
that have small white flowers are the 
White Fringe, Chionanthus virgini- 
ca, that we knew in the woodland 
roamings of childhood as Grand- 
daddy’s Greybeard; the Silver Bell 
and Snowdrop Trees, Mohrodendron 
carolinum and M. dipterum, which 
tell by their common names the 
nature of the blossoms; the charac- 
teristic and fragrant clusters of the 
hardy Black Locust, Robinia pseu- 
dacacia; the Hillside Thorn, Craeta- 
gus collina, the English and ever- 
green Hawthorns, Craetagus mono- 
gyna and C. coccinea Lalandii; the 
Service Berry and Shadbush, Amel- 
anchier botryapium and A. canaden- 
sis, known to all; with the late blooms 
of the Yellow Wood, Virgilia lutea, 
and the Sourwood, Orydendron ar- 
boreum, which bears clusters of 
flowers like Lilies of the Valley, all 
add daintiness to the landscape and 
most of them fragrance as well. 

For the  broader-petaled white 
blooms of early spring the most 
popular, and deservedly so, is the 
Dogwood in its various forms. Cor- 
nus Florida alba is most used in the 
South. The Hardy Oranges, and the 
Citrange, grafted on the stock of 
Citrus trifoliata, are most attractive 
and the Starry Magnolia, Magnolia 
stellata, the creamy white Horse 
Chestnuts, Aesculus parviflora, and 
Aes. hippocastanum, the Chinese 
Flowering Chestnut, NXanthoceras 
sorbifolia, and the Mountain Ash, 
Sorbus americana, will round out 
the list. 

To these trees we may add, for 
the white blossoms, the fruit trees, 
cherry, plum, pear and the Flower- 
ing Peach, Persica Chrysanthemum 
alba or Persica vulgaris. In mid- 
summer the white Crepe Myrtles are 
very beautiful, but this form, Lager- 
stroemia indica alba, is not a strong 
grower or as hardy as the pink 
kinds, and is not advisable for gen- 
eral use. 

If anything can be more beautiful 
than the snowy charm of the white- 
blossomed trees of the springtime it 
is when the roseate hues of peach 
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O say a thing is ideal is 
supposedly the last word 


ofendorsement. And such 
is our reason for calling the 
general plan of this green- 
house an ideal one. 

It has attractiveness, prac- 
ticalness, and economy, all 
on its side. 

How much better it looks, 
for instance, than would one 
unbroken, long house of the 
same size. 

How much more accessible 
are each of the compartments 
from the work room; reduc- 
ing considerably the labor of 
working them. 

The heat has an even dis- 
tribution, which is also an 
economy. Of course, anyone 
could duplicate the layout; 


An Ideal Two-House Layout 





but no one but the U-Bar 
Company can build such a 
greenhouse, having a com- 
plete steel frame of U-Bars. 

This construction may cost 
somewhat more than others; 
but you would expect that af- 
ter comparing it with the 
others, you would at once 
recognize its distinct differ- 
ence and appreciate why it is 
so lastingly durable, likewise 
the reasons for the superior 
growing conditions it makes 
possible. You would expect 
more and better flowers from 
it. You would not be disap- 
pointed. 

If you want the best there 
is in greenhouses — send for 
our catalog. Or send for us. 
Or both. 





Out of a large assortment of door handles to be used with high-grade locks 
for entrance doors. They are right in line with modern ideas, and sure to 
please. The most popular trim for residence work. Folder K-82 shows the 
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entire assortment, Sold by the best hardware dealers. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware 


Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
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If You Expect to Build Don’t Miss This Offer 








the convenience, 


The price of these eight numbers is $1.60. 
you order at once and mention House & 


Our Special Offer 


Garden. 
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We will mail a set to you for special price of $1.00 if 
Don't delay, as the supply is very limited. 


At the time you are planning that new home and naturally 
desire to study the ideas of several leading architects who 
specialize on residences of the moderate-cost type you can get 
valuable suggestions from the many beautiful designs, plans 
and details shown in eight issues za 


Building Age = 


The information contained in Building Age, both in the editorial and 
advertising pages, is of the keenest interest to home builders, and will 
enable you to introduce numerous features in your new home that add to 
comfort and value, without material additional cost. 
Building Age also contains data that should save you many dollars. 
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THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 





BUILDING AGE, 160—39th St. Building, New York City 


For enclosed $1.00 send the eight numbers, according to special offer in House & Garden. 
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for Immediate Effect _ 


Not for Future Generat 


START with the largest stock 

that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer. 
We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 
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In Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 60) 


and apricot, crab apple and flower- 


ing cherries, Cerasus japonica, Judas 
Trees, Cercis japonica and C. cana- 
densis, and Japanese Magnolias, M. 

ulangeana, are seen etched in all 
their dainty loveliness against the 
soft clear blue of the spring skies 
and washed in the showers of an 


April noon 

The unequaled richness of the red 
Horse Chestnut, Acs: 
and the fiery scarlet of the maple 
bloom, Acer rubrum, and the Car- 
mine Lagerstroemia of summer flow- 
er add deeper notes to the color 
scheme and beauty to the landscape 
picture. 

In striking contrast to the blos- 
soms of pink and white and red are 
the trees with flowers of yellow 
tones. Of the larger trees the Var- 
nish Tree, Sterculia platanifolia, the 
Laburnum vulgara, the Golden Chain 
Tree, and the Tulip Poplars, Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera, are rich and col- 


ulus rubicunda, 


orful. The Tulip Tree is the hard- 
est to transplant, but is much the 
most beautiful of this group. The 


deep orange found in the Tulip flow- 
ers is repeated in the blossoms of the 


Golden Rain Tree, Koelreutaria 
paniculata. The creamy yellow, 
Southern Black Haw, Viburnum 


rufidulum, and the Japanese Pago- 
da Tree, Sophora japonica, complete 
the yellow side of the scale 

The feathery 


purplish plumes of 
the Smoke Tree, Rhus cotinus, form 
a most charming contrast when 
planted in conjunction with the 
tawny yellow flowers of the tulip 
trees. For the best effects the smoke 
trees should be planted in masses, 


and as this is not possible on the 
average small place, other trees 
should be chosen 

Almost a universal favorite and a 
generally useful quick-growing tree 


is the China Berry in its two forms, 
the old-fashioned kind, Melia aze- 
derach, and the newer and more 


Furniture That Is 


popular Texas Umbrella Tree, M. 
azederach umbraculiformis. Unques- 
tionably the delicate flowers of lilac 
and primrose yellow with deeper 
purple tips are beautiful, and the 
fragrance is very penetrating, but 
the tree is such a glutton that it 
absorbs all the soil nourishment 
within many feet of it, and is such 
a pig when it comes to trash that 
it would be more deserving of its 
widespread use if it could be in- 
duced to change its bad habits 
Stately and elegant both in blos- 
som and foliage are the _ broad- 
leaved Catalpas, Catalpa bignoniaides 
and C. speciosa. The panicles of 
purple blossom with orange throats 


that cover these trees in May and 
June are very handsome, and the 
pale violet clusters that crown the 


Empress Tree, Paulowniz imperialis, 
make a fitting garland for this queen 
who has come to us from across the 
Pacific. 

The Flowering Willow, Chilopsis 
linearis, and the Vitex agnus-castus, 
the Chaste Tree, are the only trees 
with purple blooms that we have in 
the summer months. The so-called 
Purple Lagerstroemia indica is so 
nearly a magenta in shade that it 
should be barred from every garden. 

The summer-flowering trees are 
not numerous, but they make up in 
brilliance what they lack in number. 
The Evergreen Privet Trees, Ligus- 
trum japonica, and L. lucidum, be- 
gin to bloom in late May and con- 


tinue well into June. The flowers 
of characteristic beauty and odor 
are followed by heavy clusters of 


berries which are green with a soft 
bloom in the fall and black in win- 
ter. They are truly beautiful, quick- 
growing and desirable garden and 
lawn ornaments. They are also par- 
ticularly useful for evergreen screen- 
ings. Even as far north as West 
Point the Japanese Lilacs, Syringa 
japonica, are hardy and wonderfully 
beautiful. 


Built-In 


(Continued from page 45) 


of closets and cupboards, mainly of 
purely utilitarian importance, few ex- 
amples are to be found. We are able, 
however, to present two of these ex- 
amples, representing two very differ- 
ent treatments 
The second of 


these two (Fig. 
X11), a German 


interior of consid- 
erable elaboration, seems intended to 
show all that can be done in one 
room by this means. The bed is en- 
closed in a fixed canopy, although it 
may be drawn out into the room 
when desired. It is surrounded by 
curtains, according to the old Euro- 
pean custom, now happily becoming 
obsolete, but these seem intended in 
this case to be drawn back at night, 
screening the bed only during the 
day. The corners of the room (Fig. 
XI) have small built-in cupboards, 
one of them being developed to form 
a dressing-table with shelves and cup- 
boards, its central portion being a 
wardrobe whose door is used as a 
mirror. The idea, although perhaps 
somewhat extreme, and a trifle exotic, 
suggests the possibilities of a little 
worked field. 

The other example (Fig. VIII), of 
American origin, is more prosaic but 
of considerable practical value. In 
this case a small bedroom contained 
an old-fashioned wash-basin, but was 
without any closet or wardrobe. The 
drawing shows how a wardrobe with 
a cupboard for hats above, was built 


into the room, the woodwork being 
continued around the basin, with the 
addition of sanitary shelves and a 
mirror above. A window seat with 
a valance, making a good place for 
shoes, etc., greatly added to the at- 
tractiveness of the room, the whole 
being accomplished at a slight cost, 
and without removal of the existing 
plumbing. 

A frequent pitfall to the inexperi- 
enced is the finish given this built- 


in furniture. Often it seems desir- 
able to the amateur to make these 
pieces appear as furniture rather than 


as a part of the room. With this idea 
such pieces are treated with a differ- 
ent finish from that used on the 
standing woodwork, and always with 
disastrous effect. If the corner cup- 
board in a room, where ivory finish 
woodwork prevails, is stained mahog- 
any and is complemented by a ma- 
hogany mantel in the same room, this 
will stand out aggressively, and the 
room will present a restless effect 
which is most unsatisfactory. In the 
true Colonial house the doors are 
frequently all mahogany, while the 
standing woodwork is all enamel, 
showing the beautiful ivory tone 
which is so typical, but the mantel is 
always finished in the same ivory 
tone, and with the exception of the 
hand-rail of the balustrade there is 
no mahogany introduced save in the 
doors as mentioned. 
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If you want to be in the social 
and artistic swim, tear off the 
coupon in the lower right hand 
7 corner of this ado.—and mail it 


We Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine,or 
even a new magazine of an 
old kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND OF 


MAGAZINE. It's an en- 
tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 


We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. e are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diariesoftravel. 
p No hack articles on pre- 

, paredness, No gloom. No 
; problem stories. No arti- 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, 
or railroad rates, or pure 
food, or any other statisti- 
cal subject. 
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Editor 
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VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of al] the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number--- 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our time; if you are removed 
uences; if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old 
fogey, or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if your joie de vivre is 
dying at the roots—then you must read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be 
nimble-witted and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life of the grill- 


from its magnetic infil 


room—sunshine in the 


home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to ignite a dinner party at 


Don't settle down com 
eight cylinders—some 


well move along with them. 


fied to take everybody 


fifty yards 


fortably in the ooze. 
folks are even moving on twelve 

Don’t stall yourself on life’s 
else’s dust. 


and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


The world is moving, moving on all 
and you might just as 


highroad and be satis- 


Hop up and take a little joy ride on the red 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: First-night and be 
hind-the-scenes views of the newest 
plays—with portraits. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories 
and portraits of the new singers, 
composers, conductors and what- 
ever is new about the old ones. 


THE ARTS: Illustrated news and 
criticisms of pictures, architecture, 
books, sculpture. 


HUMOR: The most original and 
amusing works of our young writers 
and artists. 


PEOPLE: Striking and unusual 
portraits of celebrities who help 
make New York a brilliant, fasci- 
nating merry-go-round. 


SPORTS: An illustrated panorama 
of golf, tennis, football, racing 
polo and a dozen other outdoor 
and indoor sports. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By in 
tellectually stimulating essayists 
and critics. 

PARIS AND LONDON: The latest 
diverting news from the European 
capitals. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing, in your 
ing $2.00 for a theatre ticke 


but you can secure, for $1.00 (half the cost of a sin- 


gle theatre ticket, and less 


novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with it 


more entertainment than y« 
of sex plays or a shelf full 


poor deluded way—of pay- 
t, or $1.35 for a new novel, 


than the cost of a single 





yu can derive from dozens 
of problem novels. 





DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor 
dances rhythmic dances, cosmic 


dances. 


FASHIONS: From Paris, London 
and New York for all discriminat- 
ing men and women. 


DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best- 
built motors, with descriptions and 
timely discussion of them. 


SHOPPING: An index to the best 
shops, what they sell, and a shop- 
Ping offer that is bound wo interest 
alert men and women. 
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HIS is one of the great Art Bocks of the year. 
Luxembourg, illustrated with over two hundred beautiful engravings, and contains 
two hundred and twenty-four pages of text and illustrations. 
of plate paper and bound in Morocco Leather, Flexible Covers, with Gilt Edges and 
Embossing—in fact, the best of everything—it is an Art Work De Luxe. (Size 8'4x11™%.) 
xembourg Museum and Its Treasures is an admirable volume, either for the 









It is an interesting story of the 


Printed on the best 


home-staying art lover, an ornament 
to the library table, or as a com- 
panion and interpreter for those 
who have visited or expect to go 
to Paris. The reception this book has 
received from the Press and from art 
leaders both in Europe and America 
commends it to the kind consideration 
of the art loving public. 


The Master Impressionists 
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Y the same author and publisher; is 

a fitting compageen to The Luxembourg 

Museum an ts Treasures. Recently 
from the press, it is having a phenomenal 
sale among those familiar with the graceful 
direct, commonsense style of the author, 
and the elegance with which his volumes are 
illustrated and published. 


Like its companion, The Master Impression- 
ists is an Art Work De Luxe, 
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possessing everything that is best in the binders’ and printers’ Art. This 


q ’ idred pages of illustrations and text, there being three hundred and forty 
engravings, of which fifty are full-page illustrations. 


These are drawn fro 


museums and art galleries of the world, together with illustrations of many w 


France, Germany, America and Japan. 


(Size of volume 8%x11.) 
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orks in private collections in 


The Master Impressionists is the best, the most readable and clearly analyzed statement of the Impres- 
sionist Movement to be obtained; with an analysis of all of the important works of Manet, Claude Monet, 
Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Cals, Bracquemond, Guillaumin, 


gros, Lépine, Toulouse-Lautrec, Morisot, Raffaelli, Caillebotte, Mary Cassatt, 
; 7 It contains, also, a chapter on Pointillism, Neo-Impressionism, Post Im- 
pressionism, Cubism, Futurism, and all other isms. 


Sold by leading Dealers or direct from the Publishers, the FINE ARTS JOURNAL 
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Fantin-Latour, Lebourg, Le- 
toudin, Van Gogh, Gau- 


CO., offices, Michigan Boulevard Bldg., 30 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 







































America’s Nursery 


Authority —FREE 


1916 Catalog Ready—Send 
Today—Plant Early! 


Gorgeous Flow- 


ering Trees and 
Shrubs, Ornamen- 
tals, Inviting Shade 
Trees, Vines, Fruits, 
Roses, Plants Seeds, 
etc., fully described 
and beautifully  illus- 
trated with half - tone 
plates. No agents. 
Save money—buy di- 
rect from America's 
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62 years expert ex- 
perience. 

Hardy, Lake Erie 
grown stock, vigorous, 
symmetrical, free of 
disease. Seven kinds of 
soil, over 1200 acres, 
60 acres of roses, 48 
greenhouses. 
Up to 450 
shipped annually. 
Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Thousands of regular 
customers everywhere. 


Why run unnecessary 
risks when you can deal 
direct with America’s 
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our catalogs —avail 
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able information, save 
money and disappoint- 
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Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs. 
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Cost and the Locality 
(Continued from page 37) 


| but it was due to the fact that they 


were practical solutions of definite 
problems 

One is apt to forget that architec- 
ture is not simply the making of 


drawings and pictures, but the erec- 
tion of properly designed and con- 
structed buildings, economically and 
efficiently. 

lL believe the average client comes 
into the architect's office with a kind 
of contempt for the architect's ability 
a business man, due perhaps to 
this question of cost. The question 
as to how much a building is going 
to cost, before the sketches are made 
establishing something to estimate 
upon, is no more business-like than 
the proverbial one of how long is a 
piece of string, and a business man, 
astute enough in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, should realize that this 
definite basis is necessary, and that 


as 


| the architect must present his ideas 


| illustrate 


in the form of sketches in order to 
graphically his word de- 


| scription. 


The estimate is not generally 
understood by the client. There are 
so many classes of houses in which 


no one can foretell with any ac- 
| curacy what the client is going to 
want that any estimate before 
sketches are made and a brief 
outline specification must be very 
approximate. Sut when the client 
presumes to dictate (as he often 


does) the style, the materials, and 
even to interfere in questions of plan, 
the architect’s power to govern the 
cost of the building is largely taken 
from him. The client should realize 
that an architect is not a magician. 
He is just as dependent as the owner 
on the contractor. He cannot by a 
wave of his pencil make a $10,000 
house cost $5,000. 

On this account the small suburban 
house is a difficult problem and one 
that is not always financially interest- 


ing to the architect. This may ac- 
count for the scarcity of well de- 
signed small houses and so many 


built without proper plans that are 
misfits in the communities, unrentable 
and salable only at a loss, and pro- 
ductive of undesirable streets that 
keep valuable suburban districts from 


becoming good residential sections. 

The problem of housing is brought 
about by cheap growth and develop- 
ment without proper architectural ad- 
vice, including poor planning, faulty 
construction and defective sanitation, 
aggravated by the greed of some 
landlords, carelessness of tenants and 
ignorance of the laws of hygiene. 
The result of bad housing 1s ill 
health, both physical and moral, and 
thereby industrial inefficiency, unem- 
ployment, and a long chain of social 
maladies which are very costly to the 
community, and which place a heavy 
handicap upon individual and social 
achievement. In some cases igno- 
rance is the cause, but ignorance of 
first cost and its relation to final cost 
is the root of it. 

Man’s dwelling exerts a marked in- 
fluence upon his life, and character. 
From one-third to one-half of his 
time and much more than half of the 
time of women and children is spent 
at home. Bad housing conditions af- 
fect health insidiously by slowly 
undermining the vitality and thus 
rendering the individual susceptible 
to disease. 

Poor construction is due to poor 
planning and designing, first cost and 
income being the first consideration. 
Sunlight and air you must have. An 
invariable rule is to have the living 
rooms on the south, with hallways 
and kitchen on the north. If your 
cost is limited, it may be necessary to 
give up the luxuries for the more 
practical features of plan and con- 
struction. 

To the young couple planning their 
first home everything looks so simple 
and bright that their enthusiasm leads 
them to picture a sunny vine-covered 
cottage spick and span inside, com- 
fortable and convenient in winter as 
well as summer. That is the picture 
as described to the architect, to cost 
five thousand dollars in New England 
and twenty-five hundred dollars in 
other sections. The young couple are 
disappointed when they find that this 
simple little vine-covered vision in 
reality costs a little more than they 
had to spend. At that point they 
should try to concentrate on the prac- 
tical essentials. 


The Return of the Painted Panel 


(Continued from page 49) 


rations in rich tones are wonderfully 
effective and not expensive. The flow- 
ers should be held in a basket and the 
colors selected for the flowers should 
tone in with the hangings, woodwork, 
and upholstery. If the walls are 
light, the panels should be consist- 


ent in tone. These flower panels 
are reminiscent of old Dutch inte- 
riors. The question of the appro- 


priateness of pictures in a dining- 
room seems thus effectively solved. 
One mirror, and two oval, decora- 
tive painted panels would be quite 
enough. 

At the time of Louis XVI the 
Chinese influence was strongly felt, 
and this showed particularly in their 
painted panels, filled with arabesques 
and Chinese figures and scenes, ex- 
quisitely done in delicate tones, they 
made the ideal wall decoration. A 
modern room after this style must 
be furnished appropriately and 
sparsely that these p nels be accorded 
their full attention. Intricate in 
workmanship, delicate in color, they 
are possessed of a charming, hu- 
morous pictorial detail. 

Chinese carved and printed panels 
are effective when placed in the side 
wall—not to it—or better still, 


on 


where one gets a view through them, 
for they are particularly decorative 
en silhouette. 

A dining-room with good Japan- 
ese prints framed into the side wall 
panelling requires other accessories 
of Japanese design. Japanese prints 
are truly decorative, and thus lend 
themselves to such a_ treatment. 
Their soft tones do not give a 
spotted appearance. 

Wall papers of Chinese or other 
distinctly decorative designs may be 
used as a panel. They may be en- 
closed in mouldings, antiqued and 
lacquered, and make a very striking 
wall treatment. The paper must be 
of good quality and the design ex- 
cellent. 

Simple peasant designs may be 
painted on panels and used effect- 
ively; also the modernist designs re- 
peated in the panels of a painted 
side wall add an individual touch to 
an otherwise commonplace room. 
On a deep cream side wall with larce 
spaced panels, a small simple design, 
may be repeated in each panel in 
soft greens, orange and a little blue. 
This is done to a great extent in 
Austria, and with success. It should 
be carefully spaced and colored to 
avoid spottiness. 
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Seeds * 
with ~~ 
aLineage* 


Great Britain, the home of 
proud castles and magnificent 
grounds. Also the home of 
Carter’s Seeds, from which for 
generations those magnificent 
grounds and their beautiful gar- 
dens have sprung. 


Over there, when people who 
know speak of seeds, they 
think of James Carter & Co. 
Carter’s Seeds represent the 
highest standard of purity and 
germination attained through 
ceaseless, painstaking care given 
to testing, selecting and im- 
proving their variations. You 
may now secure those same 
tested seeds for your American 
garden. 


Send for Carter’s “Garden & Lawn” 
1916 Edition (free of charge). A 
wonderfully illustrated seed cata- 
logue containing 16 color pages as 
well as useful directions on planting 
and cultivating. Write now, for the 
edition is limited. 


Carters 
Tested 
Seeds, Inc. 


127 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Branch of James Carter & Co., 
Raynes Park, London, England 





SEEOSMEN BY ROYAL WARRANT 


rtiS MAJESTY KING CEORGE v 













January, 1916 
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_ To Light And To Last 


Residence of 
Architect J. A. Curry, 
Portiand, Oregon 














shall stand 
this is the 
aim of 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 
Lighting 
No loose joints or + 


flimsy construction — =: : 
every Gaumer Fixture : : 
















































Give Your Home 
A Setting 


amongst a succession 
of bloom, and an ap- 
proach that’s inviting 





















































2, must stand a _ rigid 2: é 
¥S test for strength and 2 ; with 
Ra, careful construction : 
2% before it a - : 
a shops Designe« wii: ge 
es our own craftsmen, : e Ellwan eréBarry 
ps =f finished by a special : e REES/SHRL PLANTSIROSE' 
EE electro ~ plating proe- || A Shingle Roof that is a — 
: ess, i preserves : . aed we. o ‘ 
: beautiful surface: | ° Ri k We make a specialty of 
£ without corrosion or tarnish : ] n —— a A collections for large and 
Tell your dealer you want the 5c i 
genuine’ Gaumer Fixtures. The small gardens and private 
SS ee ce ee F your neighbor’s house took fire would your roof estates. Hardy stock, well i 
- rite us fo 7 : . ” . 
: Gustont, sending us - idea FF need ' save your home from possible destruction? Flying rooted, true to name. Per- : 
room ans. s - - mens 4 
b Dept. A. E sparks and fire brands are a real menace. Safety fect specimens only. i 
3 / BIDDLE-GAUMER CO. and economy argue for The most complete stock 
} 3846-56 Lancaster Ave., Phila. Pa. in America pian fruit and ; 
. ' I ornamental—standards and 
: = LI E unusual varieties. 
: TRANSITE When you buy from us you BP 
; L vett’ ucky e ies A b t Shi l deal with the nursery direct— . 
: , in es saving agents’ profit, and se- 
sbdestos £ curing stock well packed and , 
4 . , not damaged by many hand- es 
; Fire-proof and Everlasting lings. You'll be surprised how m 
ia 4 ° ° . . fe 74 ° “q 
ba Succeed Where Others Fail Made from two incombustible and indestructible materials— much a few dollars will buy. } 
Joy Blackberry, Van Fleet Hybrid Strawber- Asbestos and Portland Cement. Can not burn or melt in the We have led the way in : 
ries, Jumbo and Brilliant Raspberries, Caco hottest fire, or warp curl or split. the Nursery Business for 
and } a Mg Everybody's got oe ’ ’ three generations. Our stock 
are the rest anc rigges ver- . ™ Pay . : J { 
ries pan ey Ag *- - oft pages, Outlast the building—afford positive fire and weather protection is backed by a reputation i 
ST es Se at eal Pea with the base rate of insurance—all at a cost little more than gained by 76 years of fair " 
as well. It gives instructions for planting ordinary wood shingles—no higher than tile or slate, and with and honest dealing. Ask the 
: woth gf > Ag Fea # free. Large no cost of upkeep. best authority you know. . 
plants for quick results a special feature. ‘ y “ - . +, 
‘: 200 actes; SOR year Supplied in a variety of shapes, sizes and colors to meet every This Guide is Free * 
J. T. LOVETT artistic requirement. Your carpenter, roofer or slater can lay Write at once for our 76th 
> Box 152 Little Silver, N. J. them and your continued satisfaction is definitely assured by Angual Catalog. It Is 
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F 2 How we het? ne souttarel awe. : 
hd ba light yo ons indispens- i 
Roofing Responsibility | “(or se. =, able to planters. | 
“isi j 
,; a definite, ‘ring, let Johns Sent FREE on re- 
We offer you the privilege of register- Manville Lignting —_ quest. : 
: T “ . . y L 4 
a best ae ing your J-M Roofing with us. When en as il Ellwanger &B fi 
the home garden; you do so, you say, “Here is my roof- In every lerge sighting Monet iene ft Y 
they need less : . f it f ” This i will find J offer ount Hope Nurseries 
room BEAR ing—look ater it or me. MS 15S Service ready hmnit de dex 203, Rochester, N. Y. 
QUICKER, and precisely what we will do and are suggestions: Tish models 
ee, ee doing, to make sure of your and every || sig Tir “consideration. 
PLUM mids, cordons or espalier J-M Roofing user’s continuous sat- Any J-M Branch wile 
CHERRY forms as described in our isfacti operate with aoe 
PEACH FREE CATALOGUE. istaction. architect OF ¥ 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES, W.L. Mckay, Prop., Bex B, Geneva, N.Y, 


signet. 


POULTRY HINTS 


VERY month some dealer 








J-M Roofings include a Roofing 
“SAVE THE BIRDS” ; for Every Purpose 












For $5.00 we you hngw we help discovers new methods in 
= 7 J-M Asbestos Built Up for flat roofs—J-M [yu.u aw a breeding poultry. If you are 
ross Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces Heater I ‘pe and : . ree . J 
Feeding House —J-M_ Transite Asbestos Shingles, as de- economical covers fe most anxious to keep your stock up to 


No. 15. filled 
with 4 Ibs. of 
mixed bird seed 
and grain. In 


date, and in good condition, you 
will want to introduce new blood 
and new varieties from time to 


scribed above, and J-M Regal, the best rub- amie ttems—steam, hot water 
ber-type roofing. Write us your requirements nd air. It easilypays for itself 
and we will be glad to help you find the right ing 

4 ? - Ada 
roofing. Address your inquiry to the Roofing §f steam cod besten standard 
















the Spring you Service Department of the nearest J-M well as suctaces of bein ™* time. 
remove the cork Branch. heaters. Is applied withone 
from _ center, danger of br, out 


Through House & Garden you 
can keep in touch with what is 
new and essential in the poultry 
line. 

Look through the poultry pages and 


if you do not find exactly what you 
c want let us help you. In writing state 
cessful Wren your preference as to breed, what your 
House ever de- oreeding purpose is and other neces- 


~~ . H. W. JOHNS - MANVILLE co. sary essential details. 


and you have a cessfully withstands vine’ 
most unique ] tion and hard usage. Ask any 
Wren House. J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, ap- | | or about on tractor or build. 
Wy wae proved, classified and labelled by the |} heat conservation or %,t° 
J o Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under | § nearest Branch for booklet * 
ct =. No ir the direction of the National Board of 
a ee Fire Underwriters. 
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Bird Houses for Akron Bt. Pauli The Poult i 
50. 2 Albany Geng , penow peGioneoetis | re Se ve Seattle oultry Yerd 
Wire parrow Atlanta incinnat detroit Kansas City vewark ortland Syracuse 
Trap, $4.00. Baltimore Cleveland Duluth os Angeles New Orleans Rochester Washington 
The Crescent Co. Birmingham = — Louisville New York Salt Lake City Wilkes Barre HOUSE & GARDEN 
“Birdville,” Boston allas oughion Memphis Omaha San Francisco Youngstown 
tous Ee Buffalo Dayton —_Houst Milwaukee  Philadelphis ‘Toledo Bt. Louis 440 Fourth Ave., New York 














No. 17 N. J. The CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





























| A Delightful Addition 
to the Foyer or Hall 


HIS authentic 

reproduction of 
a Colonial Hall 
Light will trans- 
form your Hall or 
Foyer into a cocy 
and livable 


Wired Con 








room 


ple te as 





Mau orders fi 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


20 Warren St. New York City 
‘ rd “ 


kiyn Bridge 











Large Evergreme 
for JANUARY 


desigrt 1 
brackets, fixtures 
and portables ire 
ilways n lispla 
i s} rooms 
( | inst them 

Ask to see No. ‘ nience 
2549E 
Finish, old brass. Cat » fees - 
Length. 0 in / | 
Spread, 10 In ’ / eri 
Wired complete 
—$9.75. 





}; Case, 


| Large 


ey her ort f 
other t st | 





yOU will enjoy composing a 

beautiful grove of Pine. Fir, 

Spruce, Cedar d Hemlock, 

to shut out what ou do not 

want t set building laundry 

street The rich evergreen foll 

age s the best background and 

7 wind shelter for our garden or 
& children’s playground 


We will call and 
sketches showing ust 


be done and the cost 
Call at the nursery 


submit 
what can 


and select 





5 from thousands of trees that save 
vu 10 yvears They are 12 to 25 
ft high Guaranteed to grow 
itisfactorily or replaced Car 
mt load shipments in January 
J Are there big evergreens 


I your v I y “ can 





Hicks rees 


Isaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, Nassau County 











A small advertisement can 
tell you the one thing that 
makes all paint better paint. 
This one thing is 


Zinc 


But if you want to know 
why Zinc is a necessary in- 
gredient of good paint, you 
must send for—and read 


this book, “Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 412, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau | 
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Offered: card 
high, 
en works, winds by weights, 
made by S. Hoadley, 
mahogany rocker. Two ma- 
hogany chests of drawers; mahogany 
walnut inlaid desk; several 
pieces of blue china; two pewter pots. 


12221 
Offered: Five Sheraton chairs, paint- 


table; 
wor yd - 
stained 
Plymouth. 


Mahogany 
gvrandfather’s clock 7 ft. 


a¢ fa : 


ed light green with black and gold 
decorations, original rush bottoms 
12223 
Offered: Old Louis XVI crystal 
chandelier; Queen walnut library 
table; mahogany dining table: side- 
board; set six painted chairs; set six 
inlaid Sheraton dining-room chairs; 
old Sheffield tea set: Sheffield tea 


pot, belonged to a Signer of Dec- 
laraton; gilt eagle mirror; old Shef- 
field tray; set of dark blu china 


2224 
Offered: Two oil paintings (Sport- 
ing); lustre china; brass coal scut- 
tle ; Chippendale corner chair ; Shera- 
ton dining-table; old Sheffield salt 
cellar and mustard pot, blue glass 
lined; swell front bureau; old lace 

12225 


Offered: Quantity old dark blue and 
amethyst Bohemian old 
lace wedding veil; copper 
Moorish water jug (used as jardin- 
ere); wax portrait; banjo clock; 
pair silver-mounted knife boxes; iron 
grate; andirons; brass fender. 


glass: very 


ancient 


12226 


Offered: Hepplewhite chest of draw- 
ers; Empire sideboard, finely 
pineapple pillars; Colonial 
desk, cabinet top; Colonial 
broideries; Betty lamp; 
Kabber and pewter 


Offered: 


carved 
maple 
mb 

silk em- 
few pieces 
2997 


ocd / 


Rare old Sheraton mahog- 


any sideboard from Fairfax family 
of Virginia, six feet five inches long, 
center and two side compartments, 
very fine top, with blown glass sone, S, 
old eagle brasses. 





Offered: Genuine old Leeds plate or | 


dish, perforated, in perfect condition 
11%-9 inches $20.00. Pair of 
Lowestoft teapots perfectly matched, 
fluted, twisted handles, covers with 
nuts on top, beautifully decorated. 
1222 
Offered: General collection of genu- 
ine antique furniture in mahogany, 
walnut, cherry and some maple, 
pieces suitable for living, library, bed 
or breakfast rooms; clocks; candle- 
sticks; mirrors; pictures taken of 
pieces desired. 12230 


Offered: Sewing bird; pair of small 
antique brass candlesticks; small 
painted tray; pewter ship lamp; col- 
ored glass antique paper weights; 
pewter teapot; pewter spoons; inlaid 


work box; pewter porringer; dark 
blue plates; Chippendale mirror; 
pewter plates and platters; Godey 
fashion books. 12231 
Offered: Some fine old shelf clocks 
in good running order, made by For- 
estville Mfg. Co. Birge, Peck & 
Company, Birge, Mallory & Co. All 
eight-day clocks. 12232 


Offered: One crotch mahogany sew- 
ing table; two rush bottom chairs, 
165 years old; one small sofa, wal- 
nut, upholstered in mohair; one 
Davenport, 8 long, crotch mahogany 
beautifully carved, upholstered in 
mohair; one secretary, broken arch 
top, brass trimmings; one very large 
sofa, has very heavy posts, octagon 
shaped in front, sides curved very 
gracefully to back, crotch mahog- 
any, large brass casters, 185 years 


old 12235 


Planning the House for the Garden 


(Continued fro 


At the rear of the axis of the 
porch, a broad walk starts at the 
foot of steps that lead down from 
the grass terrace, and runs straight 
and true to a brook—as in the first 
problem. Never mind; similarities 
will crop up when one is dealing 


with real places and not imaginary 
ones; and the resemblance ends 
practically 

The first section of this walk is 
wide—quite 6’—and runs between an 
orchard of dwarf fruit trees on the 
left and a garden on the right, 
beneath the living-room windows. 
Then it passes under a rose arch—it 
might pass under half a dozen be- 
tween the foot of the terrace steps 
and this one, if one wished—and 
runs along beside the vegetable gar- 
den on the left—which is beyond a 
little orchard and hidden by it—and a 


here, 


rose 


tall growing mass of shrubbery on 
the richt which secludes the diminu- 
tive ramble under the trees, onto 


which the garden opens 
To carry this ‘scheme out properly, 
a wall enclosing the rear of the pro- 


rose 


m page 31) 


perty from the corner of the garage 


back, is essential. The low terrace 
along this side is graded down so 
that the ground will be level right 
to the foot of such wall, which will 
ve 5%’ to 6’ high from within if it is 
4 high on the street, owing to the 
properties being lower than the 
street. The grassed terrace along 
the house is shortened to permit 


an entrance direct from the vegetable 
garden to a tool storage in the gar- 
age basement; and the wall which 
holds this terrace along its end fur- 
nishes an opportunity for a built-in 
garden seat here, which is matched by 
a similar seat opposite against the 
boundary wall—which may stop 
when it has reached the foot of the 
steps leading to the rose garden, al- 
though I would prefer to see this 
barrier carried entirely around. My 
advice is always for a complete en- 
closure for a portion of one’s grounds 
at least—preferably for all of them. 
A hedge of privet will furnish such 
enclosure in the front here, when it 
has had time to grow. It is already 
planted. 
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ee 


‘‘STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD” 

improvement 


T is a permanent i 7 
that adds more than its cost 


to the value of the property 
enclosed. Nothing goes further to- 
ward giving house and grounds an 
atmosphere of elegance, refinement 
and privacy—the finishing touch to 
outside surroundings. 

Over 350 plain and 
designs to harmonize 
house, garden or 
for every 


ornamental 
with any 
grounds. Styles 
purpose—town houses, 
suburban homes, country 
parks, cemeteries, factories, 
churches, etc. Book of designs, 
upon request. Write for it, giving 
brief description of property. 
Wire Fence, 


General Iron 


estates, 
schools, 


Vases, Settees, 
Lamps Lown 
Fountains andWireW ork 


ui IM 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Dept. “F,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The World's Greatest tron Fence 
uilders” 
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The Flower Superb 


for Your Garden 
The 


challenge 
admiration and 
win your love 
solely on _ its 
merits. It is sim- 
ply unsurpassed in 
richness of color 
and perfection of 
bloom by any of 
our garden fa- 
vorites. 


My New 
Catalogue 


describes almost a 
hundred varieties of 
these wonderful flow 
ors, which I call ‘‘The Glory of the Garden.”’ 
A copy will be mailed free if you will send 
me your name and address today 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms 
Berlin, N. Y. 


Gladiolus will 
your 


Box 172 
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A Trip Into Roseland 


Vhere 
wondrous beau- 
ties bloom and fasci- 
nate with their exquisite 
loveliness. So our Rose and 
Floral Guide for 1916 is aptly de- 
scribed by lovers of roses. Your copy 
is ready Its 98 pages describe and 
picture nearly 400 varieties of the 
World’s best roses and other flowers 
14 in natural colors. The kind that bear 
great armfuls of wonderful blooms. 


Our 1916 Guide 


will help make your rose-garden the won- 
der and admiration of all It 
tells the roses to select for every 
purpose. Roses that are our 
own root grown and guaranteed 
to bloom. The Guide is Free. 
Write for it today. 

Rose Specialists over Fifty 
Years’ Experi- 
ence. 
















































The Conard & Jones Co. 
Box 126 West Grove, Pa. 
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Do You Believe in 
Pure Breds? 


In your horses, your dogs, your poultry, your cattle 
or your vegetables and flowers you appreciate pure 
breeding. You know that pure bred stock for genera- 
tions has been developed for a specific purpose—high 
production and high quality. 


The FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


A Pure Bred Publication for Country 
Estate Owners and Successful Farmers 


If you farm—If you breed livestock—If you are 
interested in any phase of agriculture YOU NEED 
THE FIELD. 


It is broad in scope, accurate in detail, practical and 
progressive. It keeps you in touch with the important 
topics of the day—the methods of successful breeders, 
the work of the experiment stations—the news of the 
great international breeders’ fraternity. For the man 
who grows the best, breeds and reads the best. 


The world’s foremost writers—illustrations worth 


framing—paper and printing the finest product of 
modern press work. 


The International Annual of 


The FIELD 


is now on the press. This great number, the largest of the 
year, has a wonderful all-star cast—a feature article by Prof. 
Edw. N. Wentworth of the Kansas Agricultural College— 
an epoch-making article by Dr. Veranus A. Moore, Dean of 
the New York State Veterinary College, “The Importance 
of a Sound Herd’”—‘“Balancing the Hen’s Ration” by Prof. 
Harry R. Lewis of the New Jersey State Experiment Station 
-“Planting the Apple Orchard” by Prof. Arthur J. Farley 

“Increasing the Field’s Fertility,” by F. F. Rockwell, well 
known to readers of House & Garden, and twenty others— 


recognized supreme authorities on their subjects. You can’t 
miss it. 


BECOME A FIELD ENTHUSIAST NOW. We are mak- 
ing a SPECIAL OFFER of THE FIELD—eight months 
_ for $1.00 to new readers. We include in this offer the 
The %». Seat International Annual and the Horse Show Num- 
Field **. ber for November—making ten wonderful issues 
Illus- *. for $1.00. ! 
We are so certain that you will appreciate and 
St. N. Y. “s, enjoy THE FIELD that we stand by our offer 
‘s. with a money back guarantee. THE FIELD 
I attach here. “, is the paper you have been looking for. 
to $1.00 for 8 ‘. Treat yourself fairly by starting to read 
months’ trial s. ‘it now. Pin a dollar to the tear off— 
FIELD Illustrated. 1. fill in your name and address—mail 
am to receive the No- ‘sit now. 


vember Number and ay %. 
tnernatigrou ‘archer charge. “> THE FIELD ILLUSTRATED 
Miia >: tas tievcdbhsatkaGeesees ™ 17 WEST 42d STREET 
‘NEW YORK CITY 


Address 
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VOGUE 


suggests: 


that before you spend a single penny on new 
clothes, it will pay you to insure the correctness 
of your entire Spring wardrobe, by consulting 
its great Spring Fashions numbers—beginning 
with the 


Lingerie Number 


and continuing for six months (12 numbers—see 
list below) and you will receive the most com- 
plete presentation of styles ever offered Ameri- 
can women. During the very period when these 
numbers appear, you will be selecting your 
Spring and Summer wardrobe and paying 
hundreds of dol- 
lars for suits, 
gowns, etc. 












The gown you buy and 
never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss be- 
ing exactly what you 
want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can 
afford! 


Why take chances 
again this year 
when by simply 
sending in the cou- 
pon, and at your 
convenience paying 
$2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a  ~single  ili- 
chosen hat or gown—you 
can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole spring 
and summer wardrobe? 


$2 Invested 
In Vogue Will 
Save You $200 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown— 
you may have before you at this 
critical buying season all of Vogue's 
spring fashion numbers. Not only 
that, but half a dozen other valu- 
able numbers. 


Our Special Offer 


By sending the $2 now, with the cou- 
pon, you will secure thirteen issues ” 
of Vogue, instead of twelve. The ‘ 


Here are the numbers you will receive: 
Lingerie Jan. 1 


Bverything in fine linen pictured and 
described. 


Motor and Southern Fashions Jan. 15 
Future fashions as suggested in gowns 
and hats designed for the South. 

Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
The first complete and authentic fore- 
cast of the Spring and Summer modes. 

Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Effective combinations of hats, coif- 





in- , 

fures and gowns for all occasions. a a ae Ad di 
Spring Patterns March | = worth having. If more con- P 

Working models for one’s whole Spring ient, send with- ms 

and Summer wardrobe. out money Your sub- / 
Pye Comtuee March 15 scription will then ’ 

Those designs which will influence tart with the Motor P VOGUE 

Spring Fashions and establish the sil- %*@ ‘ 

houette and So e} herna aa 443 Fourth 
Spring Fashions April 1 Number and con- 5 Avenue, 

The last word on Spring gowns, BS tinue through of New York City 

and accessories. the next ff Send me twelve 
Smert Fashions for el Ray a  — aumbers_ beginning 

mite ncomes April i numbers. , 
First aid to the fashionable a - 7 with the Motor and 


not unlimited means Southern Number. I 


, will remit $2 on receipt 
OT see Soom see, May | of bill, (or) $2 enclosed 
os." News for the ‘bride -_ P herewith. Send thirteen 
American Travel May 15 rs numbers of Vogue, beginning 
Places in our own country well Y with the Lingerie number, 
worth a visit at least. “ 
Conner Poditone June 1 Ys 
he fine owing of the Sum- ‘ : 
mer modes that will be. P PRSEED  ccccccece Dalaba thatpeh =e setinaa 
in the Country June 15 a (Please write very plainly) 
Society takes to sport and ” 
the open. Pi 
Hot Weather Fashions Fs BABTORS 0 - cc cccccesccccccccsccescosevess 
Cool and correct ward- , 
robes for all outdoor i 
sports. ‘ 


. 
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Why not have Spring Flowers 
all through the Winter? 





DO YOU KNOW th: 
fragrant snowy white 
rench Narcissus 
(Paper White) may 
bo had ‘n flower ir 
less than three weeks 
after purchasing! 
The 1 ire very 
simple Tak any 
glass § disl r jar 
diniere about two 
inches dee ple 
bulbs in the bottom 
cover with bbles t 
half an t fror 
toy f the t b, ther 
er pebl with 
wat TI same 
treats it for ar 
cissus Bolle d'Or 
cr is or Hyacinth 
Sauromatum Gutta | 
ta tf Monarch of || 
the East is a bull 
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The Promise of American House Building 


(Continued from page 12) 


the construction was still of studds, 
lath, plaster and sheathing, the 
plausible “timbers” being no more 
than inch plank spiked on the outer 
boards, with the intervening 
plastered usually on lath. In point 
of form also much remained to be 
instead of a return to the 
grave simplicity past the delicate re- 
lations of the cottages and farm- 
steads and manors of Kent and 
Surrey and Wilts, the tendency 
seemed to be to get as near as 
sible to the self-indulgent 
Compton Wingates, 


spaces 


pos- 
luxury of 
even if the sub- 


ject matter were a gardener’s cottage 
or a bank clerk’s “suburban resi- 
dence.” There was too much “archi- 
tecture,” too passionate a following 
of the specious and pictorial splen- 
dors of an ingenious and ambitious 
scene-painter: all outside show, in 


fact, with little of 
behind 

Note the change here in the last ten 
years. Of course we have perfect 
masterpieces in the shops of past 
creations like Trowbridge and Acker 
man’s Pratt house at Glen Cove, or 
Mr. Pope’s Duncan house at New- 
port; masterpieces worthy to stand 
with the best work of the 16th Cen- 
tury in England. On the other hand 
we find in the small and modest resi- 
dences a progressive getting away 
from the overloaded luxuriance and 
a return to simple, colloquial modes 
and manners that are quite beyond 
all praise. 


sense or sincerity 


TRANSPLANTED Beaux-Arts 

Or take another instance, far afield 
this time, the style that is growing 
up amongst city houses and the villas 
of the more exclusive summer re- 
sorts, the style that comes in some 
sort of fashion out of France. There, 
in its orginal habitat, itt is poor 
enough in all conscience, for what- 
ever the French may do in formal 
architecture, their domestic work is 
generally inexcusable. Here, at the 
hands of both the older and the 
younger men who have come from 
the Beaux-Arts, the style they have 
chosen is transformed into a thing 
of beauty and sincerity, and it is easy 
enough to find all over the land ex- 
amples of actually exquisite design 
that expresses not only the fastidi- 


ous taste—both natural and acquired 
of the architect, but the best that 
is in American society. 


The same is true of the pure and 


very Italian classic, of which Mc- 
Kim, Mead and W hite were the re- 
vivers. Whether this follows along 
their own scholarly and delicate 
lines, or adapts itself to the more 
American modes of Mr. Platt, it is 
all of the best. 
THe WesTeRN Work 
As for the Pacific Coast, here we 


find several followings, as diverse 
as may be, but all handled with rare 
vitality. There is the white, marble 
palace with its Roman colonades and 
patios and terraced gardens: the 
“mission” style, released at last from 
its artificial alliance with the spirit 
that lay behind the trade furniture, 
the same ilk and nomenclature, now 
become generic, genuine, convincing. 
There is also that very baffling and 
sort of thing that came 
from God knows where and natural- 
ized in time and space along the sea- 
dene of the Pacific, where with its 
low, flat roofs, its wide, Thibetan 
eaves, its curious combinations of 
horizontals and verticals, it ingeni- 
and unexpected materials, it 
stimulates and satisfies as do few 


ous 


other forms of modern domestic 
building. 

And so we might go on almost in- 
definitely, finding in every region, at 
the hands of every architect, some 
new and generally beautiful way of 
treating and developing an old and 
beautiful style, from the glorified 
Pennsylvania Dutch of Duhring, 
Okie & Ziegler to Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Whatever and whoever it is, 
it is filled with a new freshness and 
fineness, it begins at the right place 
and develops after the right fashion, 
with self-restraint, consistency and 
good taste. America may fail in its 
State Capitols, in its cathedrals, in 
its universities, if you like, but for 
the housing of its own people, (if 
they do not live in flats) it succeeds 
as no other nation or race is succeed- 
ing to-day. 


Tue Excess or ARCHITECTURE 
And yet: there seem to us to be 
two points wherein further improve- 
ment is possible, and I am not sure 
that the owner has not quite as much 
to do in bringing about these as the 
architect himself. The first is this: 
Through our increased knowledge, 
our improved training, our widening 
view of the world, we are becoming 
too able and too assured. There is 
too much “architecture” in our 
building, and we are in danger of 
failing to see the forest because there 
are so many trees. Of course this 
is all natural enough: the owner has 
the thrifty sense of getting as much 
good art for his money as his archi- 
tect can give him, and the architect 
(if he is not too old and tired) 
honestly wishes to make each work 
a masterpiece, an epitome of all he 
knows—and knows he knows. Indi- 
vidualism is rampant, of course, and 
the commercial sense non-existent, 
and the result is apt to be what 
would be obtained (and is obtained) 


by a landscape gardener who de- 
signed a park but cared only for 
specimen trees. Economy in the 
use of art is a great virtue: the 


chateaux of the Loire and Touraine, 
the piled-up wonders of Elizabethan 
palaces, are the sort of thing that 
can be done successfully once or 
twice, but not constantly. 

Opulence -~ been the ruin of the 
world now falling in fragments 
around us. The new spirit that will 
take control after the shattering re- 
adjustment is accomplished, will be 
a different thing altogether, and if 
the world is to continue at all, it 
will be along lines of simplicity. 


THe VALUE oF A LittLe ArT 


In the new era a little art will go 
a long way, and successfully, just 
because it will be so good. The 
white villas of Italy and Spain, the 
grey little farms of England and 
Normandy, the ascetic mansions of 
New England and Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, give the key. For with 
them form, texture, proportion, 
workmanship are everything; orna- 
ment and detail only the accent. In 
much of our best work there is 
enough intelligent and admirable de- 
sign to fit out a community : 
improvident and it is also ineffective. 
If owner and architect will content 
themselves with the simplest possible 
expression of the needs of a given 
case, all in terms of good composi- 
tion and good workmanship, adding 
as little detail, 
possible, one of the two requisites 
still absent from our house building, 
will have been attained. 
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“Moisture in Cultiva- 
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yy is your garden, lawn, 
fruit or flowers, you will 
want to know what this book can 
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it this Spring. 
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The Promise of American House Building 


(Continued from page 68) 
If all the architects in America 
should bind themselves by a “gentle- 


man Ss agreement” not to use a mould- 
ing or an inch ot ornamentation for 
the space of a year it would be the 


greatest thing that ever happened to 
architecture 
This would be adequate compensa- 


tion tor such laudable self denial, 
and this is the second point I am 
eager to urge. Those who build 
houses in this country have, it would 
seem, learned all but one thing: the 
fundamental importance of good 
workmanship and its actual value as 
art. However truly fine and admir- 
able are our houses, big and little, 
in point of design, when they are 
intimately examined many show the 
cloven hoof of poor workmanship. 
This almost fatal aspect shows 
itself in many ways: in false con- 
struction, in woodwork (and some- 
times carving, horribile dictu) raw 
from the machine, with mouldings 
bradded in rather than run on the 
wood itself, and dressed up with 
filler and shellac: in machine-tooled 
stone and “a good job of plaster;” 
in trick bricks and clean cut slates 
and scientific tiles; in “quarry-faced” 
and “mine stock,” and paint and wall 
paper and varnish: more than all, 
perhaps, in a slavish adherence to 
the formulas and the stereotyped 
methods of construction developed 
during the dark years between 1820 
and 1880, whereby architecture and 
raftsmanship were reduced to the 
gnominious Category of a science. 


Tue Neep ror CRAFTSMANSHIP 
As a result of certain economic 

and industrial phenomena, craftsman- 

ship has completely and entirely dis- 


lappeared from the world, and the 
present tendency is rather towards 
keeping it in its century-long se- 
clusions than towards bringing it 
ack. And yet, half the virtue of 
every great art at every time has 
lain in craftsmanship, as ._much in 
painting and architecture as in poe- 





music. To a 
and a sym- 


sculpture and 
knowledge of past arts, 
pathy with them, and a power to 
work with them such as we have 
now, is only half the battle if we 
cannot gain true craftsmanship as 
well—and a half-won battle differs 
little from a defeat, if it ends there. 
Georgian mantels are good things, 
but not if their Grinling Gibbens 
arving is moulded in putty, cast in 
mpo and stuck on with glue: a 
offered ceiling of the Early Renais- 
ance is a good thing, but not if it 
is made of papier maché, or “stamped 


try, 


The Legend of the Pekinese 


steel” and grained to look like wood: 
As an ancient story goes, a lion 
fell in love with a marmoset, but 


she was so tiny and he so big she 
was frightened all the time of her 
monstrous wooer, and he was dis- 
tressed, so he went to the powers 
who overned and said, “What can I 
do I am sick with love, but I 
cannot make my voice small or my 
body small.” The god said, “You 
must remain as you are; you are the 
“King of the forest—be content.” 
But the lion grieved and grieved 
and grew thin and sick until he 


was a shadow and he nearly died, and 
the little marmoset felt sorry 
for her kingly lord and the lion felt 
his suit was not entirely lost and 
went back to the gods of the forest 
“I shall die as I am if you do not 


help me,” he said. “Make me into 
| any other shape, that I at least may 
| sit beside my love and not fill her 


with terror of me.” 





a Tudor wainscot is a good thing, | 


but not if its lesion panels are run 
through a pressing mill and _ its 
ae ge fitted in and fixed with 


brads. You may go even further and 
say that wood is good if it isn’t ma- 
chine planed, brick if it isn’t pressed, 


stone if it isn’t mechanically cut 
Apart from the roughest work, such 
as could be produced by slave labor- 


ers, nothing architectural is good if 
it is done by machinery: it is the 
hand of man that converts 

For this reason the most scholarly 
design fails in execution, and until 
we get back “the touch of a vanished 
hand,” our wood and stone and metal, 
our taste and erudition will avail | 
little. 


THE 


Can we do this? Probably not, at 
least for a time, because true crafts-| 
manship cannot exist between capi- 
talism on the one hand and unionism 
on the other; still, we can always fall 
back on self-denial, eliminating the 
art that suffers most through modern 
methods. 





| 


| 


ARCHITECT AND LABORER 


Some of us of late have been ex- 
perimenting on these lines, trying 
to find how much we can omit rather 


than how much we can obtain, and| 
it is surprising how good and con- 
vincing and even beautiful are the 
results. Mouldings and ornaments 
of all kinds go by the board and, 
reduced to the raw materials of | 
wood, brick, plaster and stone, it is| 
amazing how much can be accom- 
plished with -a little honesty to 
smooth the way. Working thus be- 


comes another thing: the least prom- 
ising workman has in him a latent 
feeling for good craftsmanship, and 
if he can be made to see that he, by 
his handiwork, is responsible for 
half the artistic result, he rises to his 
opportunity, union or no union, and 
suddenly becomes a craftsman and 
not a machine. 

This statement is 
theory, but on experience. If the 
architect will demand good work 
(and the owner will pay for it) he 
can get it, but it means that his own 


not based on 


labors and responsibilities will not 
cease in the office, but will really 
begin with the construction: that he 


himself will have to know what sur- 
faces he wants on his plasters, what 
joinings in his woodwork, what 
coursing and texture in his stone, and 
be able to show the workmen how to 
get these things. A coat and gloves 
thrown aside on a scaffolding, and a 
trowel or chisel in hand, do more 
for good architecture than does the 
prodigal expenditure of alba paper 
ae 2b pencils and sponge rubber. 


A congress of all was held, 
and when they saw that the lion 
would die of a broken heart they de- | 
cided to change him into another | 
shape, and they said, “We must hu 
miliate you to a certain extent for 
not being satisfied that you are the 
glorious monarch of the forest, and 
we will give you the shape of a 
dog, small and shapely.” 

The lion said he was happy 
content and he was changed 
and there into a small dog with a 
mane and small loins. They said, 
“You will start a new kind of dog 
you will have a face of a lion and 
a mane and body of a lion and be 
tawny and your color will be of the 





and 


sun, and forever and ever you will 
be known as ‘lion dog.’ 
This was the beginning of the 


Pekinese and today though centuries 


old he retains these characteristics 
of the lion, and is called the “lion 
dog.” 
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Brand Sheep Manure. It is nature's fertilizer. It 
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and freight rates on a bag or carload 

THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
25 Union Stock Yards + - - Chicago 








Kno-Buarn (.*\. ““" 


makes the 





Plaster Stick. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


937 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago 








When You Build 


please bear in mind that there {s still plenty of 


WHITE PINE 
Send for our free booklet 
** White Pine in Home-Building’* 
WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1719 Merchants’ Bank Building 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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GARDEN 


reves ©8 © 8 § D) 


FREE Several new 


features. Based on our 
experience of 67 years, the oldest 
mail order seed concern, and largest 
growers of Asters and many other 
seeds, in America. Full of helpful infor- 
mation about planting, etc.—just what’s 
needed as an aid to a successful garden. 
Illustrates and describes all kinds of Ve —-> 
Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and 
Trees. This attractive book, the best we have 
issued, is absolutely free. Send for your 
copy today, balers you JSorget it. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
18 Stone Street er, N.¥. 
The Flower City 


PARK 

@t prices that will surprise you. We grow 
everything from little violets to sturdy oaks. 
Our roses are famous from coast to coast. 
Free delivery everywhere in t We as- 
sist you in planning your grounds. Our 
years of experience at your service free, 
Qur instructive catalog 63 will guide you in 
creating the most artistic and attractive 
surroundings whether yours is but a smalf 











city lot or a vast estate. Write for free 
copy today. Wagner Park Nursery 
Bex 836 Sidney, Ohio 
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January, 1916 


OLLIN S196 
Pn. __ FRUIT) GUID 
1916 FRUIT GUIDE includes 
profitat appl pear and peach 

St s how to make every 





ay from first season. Shows 

i lors, Special Collection ‘100 

berry plants for $2°’—bear heavily 
May 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 61, Moorestown, N. J. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Have your trees examined sow! 
Learn their real conditions and 
- needs from this expert source 

gaamks without charge. Ask for book- 
let illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
2324 Elm Street KENT, OHIO 

















OSES of NEW CASTLE 


f our famous book on 





rose altur Mag «ce printed 
in actua lor Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers Describes | 
our fa 1s hardy roses—the best for | 
bome planting in America—and tells 
how to grow them. A wonderful book 
and the most instructive of its kind published 


FREE. Write today. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 152, New Castle, ind. 
WHAT IS IT? 


It is the Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture Shoe in 
place of casters. It saves 
floors and coverings, and 
beautifies furniture. 
Made in 110 styles and 
sizes. Write for circular. 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Dept. A 





Menasha, Wis., and 
Berlin, Ont., Canada 












os Se eee 
1} W.& J. SLOANE [ 
; Interior Decorators, Floor Coverings 


and Fabrics, Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVE. & 47th STREET, 


A NEW YORK bh 
= — : 


: in SO 
Smoky : 

“ Also expert services on 
Fireplaces "oie" v= 
Made to 
Draw 


IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


FENCES of all descrip- 
tions for City and Su- 
burban Homes. Write today 
for our Fence and Gate Catalogue, 
and state briefly your requirements. 


AMERICAN Fence Gonstruction (©. 


100 Church Street, New York 





No payment accepted 
unless successful 


Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































Grow Your Own Vegetables 
Cut dow vour living expenses. You'll be 
astonished how healthful it is to cultivate a 


garden, and how easy if you use 
PLANET JR Garden Tool 
Adapted to almost all gar- 
den uses Opens furrows, 
plants, covers, and marks 
next row in one operator 
FREE—An instructive 72 


ge catalogue 


Aa 











SUN DIALS 
REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS 
from $3.50 Up 
Also full line of Bird 
Fountains and other gar- 

den requisites. 
\ ahs Manufactured by 
) The M. D. JONES CO. 
, 71 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for illustrated catalog 





May We Send You 
Our New Catalogue? 


A hundred pages of live information 


about the Roses, Shrubs, and Hardy 
Plants grown at Cromwell Gardens. 
Write today for a _ copy. Everything 
from a single plant to a complete plant- 


ng shipped anywhere. 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc., Cromwell Gardens, 
Bo 


x 14, Cromwell, Conn. 


Going to CYALE ) 


Build ? Then write for our in- 


teresting book written 
just for prospective builders. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
9 E. 40th Street, New York. 
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TRUE ADVENTURE 


What of the great stories of adventure of all 


ages and countries? 


What of that lure—that lust of adventure— 
that drew men off-shore in cockleshells—that 
called them to the mountain tops; that beckoned 


them to the heart of the jungle? 


What of the 


personal records of these men and their tales of 
hardships, endurance and achievements? They 
have been buried for many years in the coffers 


of oblivion. 


Now they have been resurrected 


from all corners of the world and brought to- 
gether in the OUTING ADVENTURE LI- 
BRARY for your interest and instruction. 


The six volumes that make up the OUTING AD- 
VENTURE LIBRARY are beautifully bound in dark 


blue cloth, stamped in white and gold. 


They are all 


uniform and ready to stand side by side even with your 


most expensive volumes. 


There are more than 2,000 


pages of action, exploration and adventure—all of it 


true—all of it interesting. 


THE TITLES ARE 


In the Old West 
By George Frederick Ruxton 


A complete picture of the old 
West in the days of the real 
pioneers, of Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Bill Williams, the Sub- 
lettes. record of adventure of 
those who blazed the trail across 
the Rockies in the days before the 
Mexican War. The author lived 
in the time which he writes and 
his story is the only first hand 
picture of those days. 


Castaways and Crusoes 


Scattered through the annals of 
the sea are the stories of those who 
met disaster. Some of them are 
given in this volume. *° Narratives 
of men who lived among savages 
and on forlorn coasts, or drifted 
helpless in open boats. 


Captives Among the Indians 


Personal records of the days 
when the Indian was constantly at 
our forefather’s door. Stories of 
captivity and of torture that call 
forth our deepest sympathy for their 
suffering and our warmest admira 
tion for their courage. 


Adrift in the Arctic Ice Pack 

By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D. 

A story of the relief expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin. A 
most vivid and accurate account of 
the rigors of the Arctic. Sailing 
from New York in 1849 they were 
caught in the ice of Lancaster 
Sound and drifted helplessly one 
entire fall and winter frozen fast 
in the ice pack. 


The Lion Hunter 
By R. Gordon Cumming 

The true story of an Englishman, 
who armed only with the old 
fashioned muzzle-loaded rifle, pene- 
trated the far interior of Africa in 
the days when lions were as nu- 
merous as coyotes in the old cattle 
days. His narrative makes the ex- 
ploits of modern sportsmen seem 
puny in their safety. 


First Through the Grand 
Canyon 
By Major J. W. Powell 

Major Powell was an officer in 
the Union Army who lost an arm 
at Shiloh. In spite of this four 
years later he explored the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado in boats 
the first to make this trip. One of 
the great exploring feats. 


NO MONEY IS NECESSARY 


THE 
COUPON 


EXPLAINS 










THE 

OFFER _-* OUTING PUB- 
— LISHING CO., I4I- 
145 West 36th Street, 

NEW YORK. 
POM ciedentecosweses 
D -°*" Bend me subject to my approval the OUTING 
_-*” ADVENTURE LIBRARY of six volumes and 
_-” OUTING—the big outdoor magazine for twelve months, 
_-” Wf I like them I will remit within 10 days $1.00, and 
-*” thereafter $1.00 a month for seven months or $8 00 in all. 
-*” Otherwise I will return the six books at your expense within 10 
_-* days and my subscription to OUTING will be cancelled. (If pay- 

-*” ment in one amount i more convenient remit $7.00.) 

i Sites”. sasgukanmcraedeatauaetsvheevestsveksndindli een ce cenneere + eananes 
BOR. 5c crnccusaswonssada nvecedédsiuscedvsdsestncesancremennensesrelmres H&G 











KIRELAGE'S 2x0: 
GLADIOLI 
Begonias, Hardy Perennials, etc., for 
spring planting, delivered 


Free New York at Growers’ Prices 
Send today for catalog te J. A. de Veer, Suite 
ws. '% William 8t., New York, Sole agent 








Farr's Hardy 
PlantSpecialties 


(edition 1915-1916) will help you 
to select now the Irises, Phioxes, ® 
Gaillardias, Roses, Lilacs, that you qill 
need for spring planting If you do not 
have a copy, write today—it will 
mailed free. 
BESTRARS H. FARR, 


be 
| 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 








KEWANEE 


Smokeless Firebox 
Boilers Cut Coal Costs 











Cellar Vegetable Gardening 
Grown by my selected forcing roots 
Luscious Asparagus, crisp Rhubarb, succulent 
Witloof Chicory or French Endive and Sea Kale 


growing lustily in your cellar during January and 
February 1 sell to the great private gardeners 
and have for 7 years. I am satisfied I can plea 


you Prices quoted Also 50.000 planta of the 
Everbearing Strawberry—Superb variety for spring 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 
Roots of the new cellar chicory; forces pink color 
known as “Orchid Lettuce.”’ 


CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 
Perfact harmony should prevail in the general color 
scheme of an interior. The most charming effects 
tre obtained where walls are covered with 
FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL 
COVERINGS 

made in many colors to harmonize perfectly with 
woodwork and the general color scheme of any 
room. Send for samples. State for what rooms 
desired 

H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO, 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints & Varnishes 


The Right Finish for Every Surface 























MOONS’ Hardy 
Trees and Plants for Every 
Place and Purpose. Cat- 
alogs upon request. 


The Wm. H. MOON CO. 
Morrisville, Pa, 














Ch .reliable efficient, steady 

satisfac ower builtintoour ¥ 
=a ines. ¥ not pump, saw, 

jerk te, launder, light your 
buildings in modern manner? All 
kinds and styles, engines from 1 1-2 
to 16h.p. at money -savi ‘direct-fr 
factory to-user prices. atalog free 


Wm. Galloway Co, Box 2665 Waterioo, lowa 



















LARGE EVERGREENS 


give warmth and cheer to the winter land- 
scape and lend soft greens to contrast har- 
moniously with the summer follage of other 


trees 

PIONEERS in the growing and moving of 
large trees, we offer the finest selection in 
America for lawn and garden planting. 
Our nurseries cover more than 609 acres. 

Write for Catalogue D. 

STEPHEN HOYT'S SON COMPANY, New Canaan, Conn. 
333. Established 1848, 


DOORS 


are a most important part of the house. 
Don’t select them until you know about 
MORGAN DOORS. 

“The Door Beautiful’—a book of vaiu- 
able suggestions for interiors sent free. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Dept. A-i9 Chicago, i. 


Home Furnishings 
“to fill every possible requirement of modern housekeeping 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Ave., NEW YORK 


Tel. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Here 1s a Lady in Distress. 


She needs a Knight Errant as badly as any dismayed dam- 
sel of old, lost in an enchanted forest or alone in a dragon- 
haunted dell. 

Who will be her Champion? 


Well,—moving up a few centuries—we suggest H. W. Slau- 
son, M.E., of Leslie’s Motor Department. He is ready to 
rush to the aid of anyone afflicted with motor troubles or 
even anticipating them. 

He knows that it is harder for a woman, and harder, too, to 
select just the car that meets her requirements. The posi- 
tion of a single lever may mean the difference between com- 
fort and confusion to her while a man wouldn’t notice it one 


aa 





wi dla nat MM a 
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, way or another. 
H) 
Mr. Slauson can help you to select the car that meets your 
special needs and show you how to run it most efficiently. 
His advice costs you nothing. All you have to do is to fill 
| out the coupon that tells your story and mail it in. 
. Motor Department Leslie’s Weekly Motor Department Leslie’s Weekly 
| 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
! 
: L I am considering purchase of a........ 


(Give maker’s name 
and year of model) 


the following information: 


betwee! and 


(nature of trouble) 


ena KYM MTR k: NN Tn Me SBMS 2 MR 


A TR ue GMA 


(Preference in make or price) 


Remarks 


ui 


Please assist me in the selection. 


Vame 


Address 


H&G1-16 




















































THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


A Planning and Planting Manual for 1916 


Everything you want to know when you need it most. 


‘Ts E GARDEN MAGAZINE is devoted solely and entirely to the interests of the amateur gardener. 

It is full of practical assistance for the man or woman with moderate means, interested in devel- 
oping the home grounds to the best advantage. Every issue in season contains planting plans and lists 
—tabular matter as to what, when, and, most important, where to plant. 


LOOK AT THE CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


WHAT PLANTING DOES TO MAKE A HOUSE A TAKING THE GAMBLE OUT OF GARDENING 
HOME Preparing the way for sure results in your back yard. How 
Before and after effects. to plan your own vegetable garden to fit your needs. 


What you can do this Spring. BR ; 
sal . ‘> CDDAVDE RAMBLE BERRIES FOR YOUR HOME GARDEN 
HOW THE RIDGE SPRAYED ITS TREES Whether you live in the North or South, this article will tell 


An account of community co-operative work with power . ; , , a5 f 

oat a . oe ner “ 2 eer a4 fh ‘ - ine Base you what proportions of the different berries will fit your case. 
sors s for scale ; io de shade ; P es— y : ) 

pray . oe Cer eee e es oe Select variety lists for quality. 


a really practical suggestion for a dozen people anywhere to 


ret results at low cost. a ae — i ptinceine apy eee 
wait = THE GULF COAST AND ITS SPECIAL NEEDS 

“HURRY UPS AND “BOOSTS a An article for the man who “goes South” in late winter, or 
for the man without a greenhouse. Telling of the useful con- who lives there permanently, explaining, in the light of reason, 
trivances that are available to force along early crops and to what is the proper thing to do and when. 


protect tender plants when frost sets in. 


NEW TREES AND SHRUBS FROM CHINA 
Especially suitable to the warmer regions of tue country and 
to the Pacific Slope. Hundreds of glorious trees and shrubs 


POTTERY, FURNITURE, ETC., FOR THE GARDEN 
Something about the permanent material that may be used as 
a support to the living materials in garden making. 


not adapted to New England gardens are eminently desirable ‘CY CPRADC CP TI RPACK VAP 

and ae growing elsewhere. This article, by the man who PIN MONEY CROPS FOR THE BACK YARD 

introduced them, tells of many of the best. The introduction to a new series of articles which will tell of 
: s 4a ae ; = opportunities that lie in the back yard of growing extremely 
FLOWERS FROM FROST TO FROST well some small crop for profit. One way to make the Home 

A simple account of what you can plant this Spring to give pay its way. 

you bloom in abundance all the year through; also with an ; P 3 

eye to future permanency. EDITORIAL CHAT 
THE NEW HOME AND ITS DEVELOPMENT Notes and comments on passing events of moment to the 


: , zarden lover. Reflective and inspiring. 
Beginning a short series on the development of the home site. & I & 


[he first instalment deals with the vital points: ‘OQMPILTER P ITINCGC PIAN PB "LG > 
Wied van week tasty ag FBT, ey Gl LAN FOR THE AVER- 
b—What you can afford to have. — a ‘BAN LOT 

: . ae Te stan ite ancients (This is a prize plan, in an international competition of several 
ODDS AND EN DS F ROM EVERYU HERE hundreds, and specially redrawn for The Garden Magazine by 
The Readers’ Forum in which you are likely to find a letter the designer, who provides complete planting plans, specifica- 
or “anything under the sun.” tions, etc., with cost data.) 
‘ ~“ 
HOSTS OF SNAPPY HINTS 
ALTERNATIVE COLOR SCHEMES FOR THE ANNUAL FLOWERS YOU CAN HAVE ON A POOR SOIL 
BORDER ; ‘ va . : 
with complete planting plans. “OLD FASHIONED” FLOWER GARDENS 
with planting plans. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THAT SHADED BORDER as aati 
SWEET SMELLING LAVENDER 
HARDY VINES FOR ALL PURPOSES (How it is grown and cured for its many uses.) 


(Those that will grow anywhere, indeed.) 


MAKING HOTBED MATS AT HOME 


GARDEN SOURCES OF POTASH : (You'll need them next month.) 
(A sternly practical hint in these troubled times.) 
AN EARLY AND LONG FLOWERING GROUND COVER A SUBSTITUTE WHERE IT’S TOO HOT FOR 


GOOSEBERRIES 


: ‘ “a of white and quite hardy. : . 
(Something that is a sea o bes pene Sar (Merely a hint for the Southerner.) 


GRAFTING THE CHRISTMAS CACTUS haat : ‘ ‘baciiliane arias liable 
(An extremely simple job that can be done in the window MONTH'S REMINDER; AND OF COURSE THE 


garden. ) usual News of Clubs and Societies, etc., ete. 











WHAT A DOLLAR WILL DO 


It will give you this issue of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE and the next eight issues— 
January to September—nine months in all for a dollar bill. 










The Garden Magazine 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen :—I enclose $1.00 

for nine issues of Garden 
Magazine beginning with the 
January number. You agree to 
refund my money if I’m not sat- 


ished. 
PE puemihicee posi ue atievias we 
RO. «6 ii ic atecnveeeah kckdehasewiecs 


House & GarRDEN 


Your Money Back. We are so sure that THE GARDEN MAGAZINE will be of 
service to you, that we will gladly agree to refund your remittance in full, if you 
are not satisfied. 


The Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 
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This year a Ready-to-Grow Seedtape Garden 


SED iz! 


(Bi (ter Quai 


in which clean, 





; irden iw hole 


no higher cost. 


isking for Seedtape is your 


3902 Woolworth Building, New York 


American Seedtape Compary, 








VW ost good stores which usually sell seed are 
v2 Seedtapbe. If your dealer cannot 
you we will gladly fll your orders 


direct 


Ready-to-Grow Seedtape Gardens afford 
you the knowledge and experience of a 
board of gardening authorities. You get the 
best varieties of each flower and vegetable 
and in just the quantities needed. 


Ready-to-Grow Seedtape Gardens 


$2 an assoriment of $1 (an agsortment of 
2U Vegetables with 10 Vegetables with 
which 5 full-size packages | 2 full-size packages of 
of Deedtape Flowers will | s tape Flowers with- 
be sent without charge.) | out charge.) 
5 full-size pack- One full-size 
25c ages of Seedtape 10c box of Seed- 
Flowe:s tape Radishes. 


Our 1916 Seedtape Catalogue, directions for 
successive plantings and designs of model 
gardens will be sent with all the above offers 





























